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FEDERAL AID—BOON OR BANE’ 


By Dr. WILLIAM F. RUSSELL ‘i 


Tue public schools are dear to the hearts 
of the American people. We love them be- 
cause they belong to us. No national gov- 
ernment forces them upon us. No minister 
of education prescribes their operation. 
We take educational order from no higher 
power. The public schools are our own. 
We created them. We, the people, deter- 
mine who shall learn, who shall teach, what 
shall be taught and by what methods, what 
the school shall be like, where it shall be 
located—and we reach down in our own 
pockets and pay the bill. American schools 
are folk-made, and they are folk-controlled 
and folk-directed as well. This system is 
America’s pride and joy. In it we all take 
great delight. 

When we look overseas, we find no envy 
for the highly centralized school system of 
France, where most of the funds are sup- 
plied by the nation as a whole and most 
of the control rests in Paris. Nor do we 
find much to imitate when we look upon 
Australia, with its huge states each in com- 
plete control of its schools. There all the 
money comes from the state as a whole; the 
locality makes no contribution. All powers 
reside at the capital. The parents have 
nothing to say. 

We can go from country to country in 
the world to-day and note the way in which 


1 Address given before the Department of Super- 
intendence, Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1934. 
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certain of the strongest governments are 
using their highly centralized school sys- 
tems to entrench themselves for years to 
Citizens in disagreement are being 
coerced; the recalcitrant banished ; 
rebels are stood before firing squads. But 
these measures are not necessary with the 
The young are be- 


come. 
are 


citizens of to-morrow. 
ing enticed, their minds are being seduced, 
helpless in the powerful grasp of propa- 
ganda through nation-wide compulsory 
education completely under national con- 
trol. The minds of the oncoming genera- 
tion are being poured into a mould. 

Thus the American has only to examine 
education in Russia, Japan or Nazi Ger- 
many to come to appreciate the precious 
treasure that he has in the American pub- 
lie schools. They are locally controlled. 
They are sensitive to the will of our peo- 
ple. By their place in our plan of govern- 
ment, they are at the focus of a myriad of 
conflicting interests. They are almost per- 
fectly protected from nation-wide partisan 
or transitory desires. There is a remote 
chance that some Hitler in some future 
time might be elected to high office in the 
United States; but he would have a diffi- 
cult time, indeed, to win control of our 
schools and colleges. 

That is, he could not have dominated the 
schools in the past; but a new day is at 
hand. Our government is changing. The 
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depression is modifying the balance of 
power between the localities, the states and 
the Federal Government; and there is a 
good possibility that measures now pend- 
ing, if adopted, may alter fundamentally 
the American method of school administra- 
tion, and make our schools more like those 
in Europe or Asia that I have cited. 

It is unnecessary for me at this time, for 
this audience, to give in detail the argu- 
ment which justifies federal participation 
in the financing of education. We know 


that this is no new idea. It was advocated 


in the days of the Confederation. It was 
implied in the Ordinance of 1785. It was 


suggested several times in the Constitu- 
tional Convention and was in mind when 
the general welfare clause was drawn. It 
Alexander Ham- 
Constitutional 
amendments to provide it recom- 
mended to Congress by Madison and Mon- 
roe. Step by step, in the distribution of 
the national surplus, in the first Morrill 
Act and in the succession of acts down to 
the present day, the Federal Government 
has played an increasing part in support- 
We also under- 


was advocated both by 
ilton and Thomas Jefferson. 
were 


ing education in the states. 
stand the gradual obsolescence of the tax- 
ing system which has tried to support edu- 
cation upon the proceeds of a tax upon the 
property of a limited taxing area. There 
was once a time when wealth, as measured 
by land and buildings, and educational 
burden, as measured by children in the 
district school, were roughly proportional 
from area to area and from state to state; 
but the growth of transportation and com- 
munication, the development of technology, 
the flight from country to city and the con- 
centration of capital—all manifestations of 
the machine and power ages—have dis- 
turbed this balance. Financial resources 
and educational burdens within the bor- 
ders of the states have been found to vary 
so widely from community to community 
that state equalization of financial support 
has been found necessary. 
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Following a similar line of reasoning, ex 
perts in school finance have come to believe 
that federal aid is necessary. From the 
study of the efforts made by the state to 
assist localities to provide minimum edu- 
cational programs, they have come to learn 
what was hidden from the layman—that, 
just as a remote district in many a state is 

wunable to support even a minimum eduea 
tional offering and in consequence state aid 
is needed, so an entire state, like Arkansas 
or South Carolina or South Dakota, may 
be similarly disqualified from being able to 
support as a state the kind of educational 
program that the American people deem to 
be the minimum. Even if there had been 
no depression, it would have been neces- 
sary for the national government to take 
a share in the financial support of eduea- 
tion in order to maintain a minimum stand- 


ard throughout the United States. 1929 
was a boom year in the stock market. 1929 


was the culmination of an era of great 
prosperity ; 1929 marked a high point in 
the general use of automobiles and radios; 
but, even in that golden age, American 
children in many states in no small num- 
bers went to hovels for schools, remained 
there for short terms and were taught by 
the kind of ignorant teacher that starva- 
tion wages would employ. Federal aid 
would have had to come, depression or no 
depression ! 

But the economic conditions of the last 
four years have hastened a development 
which otherwise might have been long de- 
layed. Decreases in incomes, shrinking 
property values, collapse of basic indus- 
tries, the desperate state of agriculture and 
manufacturing, the failure of the banks— 
all these factors in whole or in part re- 
moved the ability to pay from a substan- 
tial part of the population. Taxes could 
be levied on real estate, but they could 
not be collected. The result is the lament- 
able situation of the moment. Schools are 
closed. Children are on the street. Teach- 
ers are paid in script or not at all. Essen- 
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tial services have been discontinued and in- 
This distress tugs 
This social stupidity 


stitutions abandoned. 
at our heart strings. 


stirs us to action. One thing comes to 
mind. Let us strive to reform state laws 


and institute new modes of taxation; but 
the truth is that every time the Federal 
Government devises a new tax or increases 
an old one, it is all the more difficult for 
the states to correct their present systems. 
In fact, some tax experts are now advo- 
eating that all tax collections be made by 
Washington, because the Federal Govern- 
ment, by taxing incomes and imports and 
by its large sales taxes on automobiles, 
alcohol and tobaeeo, has removed from the 
states the only taxes which could be col- 
lected. Thus the real difficulty in the 
present educational situation has not been 
caused by the depression. It has merely 
intensified a difficulty that has been grow- 
ing for many years. The Federal Govern- 
ment has absorbed the sources of revenues, 
and it must share these with the states and 
localities. Many of us, realizing this situ- 
ation, have devoted our best efforts to this 
problem for many years; and we have 
worked harder than ever since the time of 
the last meeting of this department. Fed- 
eral aid to education in some form some 
time is bound to come. 

Now the question which I would discuss 
to-night is this: Shall we do America a 
service in bringing the Federal Govern- 
ment to the support of the schools? Are 
we in danger of destroying the American 
heritage? At the moment our schools are 
controlled by us. They are safe from the 
sinister influence of the small politician.| 
Shall we sell our control of the mind of the 
American child? 

It is said that he who pays the piper calls 
the tune. Like many an old adage, this is 
a half truth. Of course, it would have 
been possible for the laird of the castle to 
have made such an arrangement with the 
piper. He could have said that he would 
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make no payment unless the piper played 
the particular tune he desired. He could 
specifically have retained discretionary au- 
thority, and himself have called the tune. 
But there are other ways of paying pipers. 
The laird might find one night on his estate 
a band of pipers, cold, wet and starving, 
They 
might even have been forced to sell or pawn 
their pipes. 
laird from saying that all who might wish 
to play at his feast would be fed, clothed, 
sheltered and provided with new pipes. Or 
the laird could offer ten shillings to each 
piper who would play, regardless of what 
tune he chose. Or he could apply to the 
pipers’ union and agree to pay the wage 
scale fixed by the code for 36 hours of 
piping a week, and then hang out a blue 
eagle. Or he could offer a fixed sum to all 
musicians, pipers included. 
essary that he who pays the piper calls the 
tune. Whether he calls it or not depends 
upon the particular arrangement made be- 
tween the two contracting parties. 

I suppose that there are no schools in the 
world, even in the United States, so free 
from domination by central authority as 
the sehools of England, Seotland and 
Wales. There the control rests in eduea- 
tion committees, subcommittees of govern- 
mental bodies elected locally. 
of a borough or an urban district are quite 


because they had been paid in scrip. 


There is nothing to stop the 


It is not nee- 


The schools 


free of domination by the central authori- 
ties, and even within a particular school 
system the details of the curriculum, the 
choice of text-books, the nature of the in- 
struction and the spirit of the school itself 
are often within the prerogative of the in- 
dividual school, the 
teacher himself. Central authorities will 
bring influence to bear upon the local com- 
mittees by hints, by the publication of 
comparisons and statistics, by research and 
by advice. One of the most important re- 
organizations of education in England was 
stimulated by a small brochure entitled 


even of individual 





















Al 
‘‘Some Suggestions for the Consideration 


of 'Teachers.’’ In Spite of this local au- 
tonomy, more than half of the bill for pub- 
lie education in Great Britain is paid by 
the central government, by Parliament in 
Westminster. Why is it that this system 
did not transfer control? Because the man 
who pays the piper does not choose to eall 
the tune. Because the pipers would refuse 
to play if some one else called the tune. 
He pays half the salary of the piper; he 
pays half the cost of keeping the audience 
in health so that it can hear the tune when 
played. He takes a definite share in cer- 
tain other expenses. Parliament does not 
say that it will grant the president of the 
Board of Education £88,000,000 to use as 
he sees fit. It does not appropriate the 
equivalent of $427,000,000 to be used as the 
Board of Education, the central authority, 
may deem wise. The whole program is put 
down in black and white in detail, and ad- 


This 


is what is meant by a government of laws, 


ministration thenceforth is automatie. 


not a government of men. 

This is the plan which I hope that we 
shall follow in the United States in the long 
run. But there are certain powerful in- 
fluences and certain colorful personalities 
in edueation and public life in the United 
States to-day who, for reasons which to 
themselves are adequate, are foreing us 
away from the English example and push- 
ing us toward a form of federal participa- 
tion in education which is likely to weaken 
local control and strengthen discretionary 
authority at Washington. These influences 
and personalities fall into three groups. 

There been accus- 
tomed to rescue the perishing. Most of the 
argument for federal aid is based upon 
distress, and this has its particular appeal 
to members of welfare organizations, clubs 


are those who have 


for social service and charity and aid so- 
cieties, who, individually and corporately, 
know how to extend the helping hand. 
Definite methods have been developed by 
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years of experience in charity organiza- 
tions ; and it is only natural that those who 
have learned how best to relieve the dis- 
tressed, help the indigent, cure the sick and 
care for the unemployed should assume 
that the same methods can be applied to the 
relief of a distressed school system. The 
method is to grant an adequate sum of 
money to an efficient and kindly individual 
who will study the individual cases which 
present themselves to him, dole out aid and 
adjust and readjust his program according 
to particular needs as they emerge. It is\ 
only natural that the members of this group 
would prefer to meet the emergency in edu- 
eation by granting a large sum of money | 
to an individual or a board in Washington | 
to hand out according to best judgment | 
upon evidence of acute distress. We 
readily appreciate the public spirit and 
logie of this point of view; but we who are 
connected with schools, above all others, 
should see the danger that is certain to fol- 
low. You can put authority over poor 
people at Washington; you ean grant 
power to deal with the unemployed; you 
ean give funds to relieve human misery 
caused by a flood, an earthquake or a de- 
pression; but, if you put schools in this 
class, no matter how great their need for | 
aid may be, discretionary authority and 
power inevitably will grow at Washingtong/ 
The second group, composed in the main 
of lawyers and professors of political sci- 
ence, from its study of local and state gov- 
ernment has become impatient of the delay 
and inefficiencies of legislatures, boards of 
aldermen and commissions. They know 
that there is stupidity and occasional cor- 
ruption in our state and city governments, 
and it is only natural for them to infer that, 
this applies equally well to school boards. 
The argument for centralization of power 
under the New Deal appeals greatly to 
them. They like its experimental attitude. 
In all future relations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to education, they say, let us apply 


| 
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these general principles. Place the control 
funds in an individual or a board at 
Washington. Only in that way will the 
money go where it is needed. Only with 
,uthority in Washington can misuse and 
misappropriation of funds be avoided. 
[his plan of administration appears to 
ave worked very well in the last year in 
lping to solve the problems of the farmer, 
| developing the NRA and in constructing 
iblie works. It would be successful and 
eleome in the building of school buildings, 
| transporting pupils and in the purchase 
supplies and equipment. We do not 
rreatly objeet to centralized control of cot- 
mn and wheat, roads and eanals, or codes 
ich regulate business; but we must not 
“forget that the American people ean not 
afford to lose their immediate control of the 
\ interna—what is taught and how—in their 
\ publie sehools. No person, no board should 
\ ¢ be given the power to force local authori- 
| ties to conform to any set pattern. The ad- 
ministrative techniques of the New Deal, ex- 
cellent though they may be, must not be 

\ applied to our schools. 

It is a little more difficult to define the 
third group. Many members of our own 
profession belong to it. It is composed of 
those who are just one step behind the pro- 
cession in the study of school finance. In 
the early days, in devising plans for the 
state distribution of school funds, it was 
thought satisfactory to distribute a sum of 
money in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren of school age, to the number enrolled 
or to the number in average daily atten- 
dance. Students of school finance found 
these plans to be inadequate, and schemes 
were devised to distribute funds according 
to effort and need. It was thought that the 
distressed districts should receive more aid 
than would be provided by such a measure 
as the number of the pupils; and in some 
states equalization funds were set up for 
distribution to the poorer districts accord- 
ing to the judgment of the state superin- 
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tendent or the state board of education. To 
stimulate effort grants were made with pro- 
visos attached. A state would offer a cer- 
tain sum toward the erection of a certain 
type of building, the equipping of a labora- 
tory or the provision of a special teacher. 
Sometimes communities were offered aid, 
provided that they raised a proportionate 
The members of this third 
their 


sum themselves. 
have 
They want federal aid to be set 


group reached this stage in 
thinking. 
up on some such basis as this. They hope 
to see a federal board created which will 
study the effort and need of the states and 
the localities, and in its discretion be em- 
powered to make grants upon as objective 
a basis as possible. You and I readily ap- 
preciate that this point of view seems sen- 
sible, but we must remember one thing. It 
was the distribute state funds 
which brought discretionary authority to 


It was the 


power to 


state departments of education. 
fact that localities had to match funds by 
the states, that there was a certain quid pro 
quo, which worked for the appointment of 
inspectors and the centralization of educa- 
tional control. 
voecated and adopted for the distribution of 
federal funds to the states, I fear that in- 
evitably power and authority will grow in 
Washington. 

During the last six months, a number of 
us, as representatives of various educa- 
tional, labor and social organizations, have 


If similar programs are ad- 


been meeting together in Washington, in 
the effort to draft a plan for federal aid 
during the emergency upon which we could 
all agree. the field. We 
ealled for advice from all the experts that 
we could find. We considered the problem 
not only from the point of view of the 
schools, but we looked at it in the light of 
the relation other 
mental and social agencies. We have come 
to an agreement upon a program; one that 
is printed in the current number of the 
Journal of the National Education Assocta- 


We canvassed 


of schools to govern- 
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But our agreement was only the re- 
Most of 
us agreed that emergency aid in almost any 
form was needed for the balance of this 


tion. 
sult of a long and bitter struggle. 


school year, merely to keep the schools in 
operation. Whatever way this aid would 
be given, whether by a separate Act of Con- 
gress, or by the interpretation of an exist- 
ing act under the discretionary authority 
of a special board or agency, or even of a 
single official, we agreed that this would be 
all right for the emergency during the bal- 
ance of We 
grant of $50,000,000 at once, and this has 
been taken care of through the interpreta- 
tion of a statute and the administration of 
Mr. Hopkins. We recommended a 
grant of $100,000,000 for the next school 
year, to be distributed upon as objective 


this year. recommended a 


also 


a basis as possible by a board in Washing- 
ton. 

But the big question was what to recom- 
mend for the balance of the period of the 
emergency. The three groups just men- 
tioned each advanced its point of view. 
Those who approached it from the point of 
view of charity suggested discretionary au- 
thority to be conferred upon an individual 
in Washington. Those who were suspicious 
of local government wished discretionary 
authority and experimentation at Washing- 
ton. Those who were one step behind the 
school finance procession wished a national 
board of education at Washington which 
would devise a plan for distribution de- 
signed to stimulate effort and compensate 
for need. The representatives of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and the Progres- 
sive Education Association stood together. 
They recommended the appropriation of a 
large sum of money, possibly $400,000,000, 
to be distributed to the states and localities 
on an objective basis, to be administered in 
an automatic way, preferably by some 


This 


auditor or accountant or bookkeeper. 


is in accord with the modern theory of the 
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distribution of school funds. In fact, the 
latest idea is somewhat amusing, because 
the experts in school finance, upon the basis 
of new premises, have come to an old con- 
clusion. We know how ancient housewives’ 
remedies sometimes anticipate later scien- 
tific studies in medicine. We know that the 
Chinese did not catch cholera or typhoid 
because they boiled their water and ate no 
raw food. The boiling of the water and the 
cooking of the food were not based upon 
modern scientific medicine. I suppose it 
came as the result of the workings of the 
law of natural selection. Similarly, French 
and Russian housewives fed their children 
from the soup pot, and thus provided a diet 
rich in all the requisite vitamins. It is 
modern research, by its studies, that has 
revealed the worth of these old customs. 

So it has been in the field of school 
finance. In the early days it was deemed 
satisfactory to distribute money in propor- 
tion to the number of children of school 
age, to the number enrolled or to the num- 
ber in average daily attendance. This was 
later shown to be absurd, and schemes were 
devised to distribute funds in proportion to 
effort and need. This in turn has more 
recently been succeeded by another series 
of formulae designed to give equality 
amongst the various localities. The first 
step was to secure a measure of the cost of 
the standard minimum educational pro- 
gram which should be offered to every 
child. It was then necessary to determine 
the rate of local taxation which would raise 
this sum in the richest district. Then each 
district in the state would be compelled to 
tax itself at the same rate upon an equal- 
ized assessment; and the central authority 
would automatically provide the balance. 
This is distribution of school funds accord- 
ing to what is termed the principle of 
equality. According to this plan, one dis- 
trict within a state gets nothing. All the 
others get something, much or little accord- 
ing as they have heavy or light educational 
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burdens, and in proportion as they are poor 





r rich. 

But there is another principle of aid from 
entral to local authorities which is finding 
This is termed the principle of effi- 

iency. The idea is that a free people can 
not rest content with a bare minimum edu- 

‘ational program. Education must be mov- 
ng onward and upward. Certainly every 

ild must have a certain minimum offer- 

e¢, but unless there is opportunity here 
ud there for something better, for a new 
levelopment, for a readjustment or ad- 
ance, educationally we should be in the 
loldrums. There is a good deal to be said 
or encouraging ‘‘that extra something.’’ 

(‘entral authorities can well afford to shore 

ip the entire educational structure. One 

f the greatest fallacies commonly believed 
in this depression is that distress is con- 
fined to the schools which have been closed. 
Our people should realize that there is just 
is much distress where home economies has 
been eliminated, where physical education 
instructors have been discharged, where 
equipment has not been purchased, where 
supervisors have been eliminated, where the 
‘urriculum has gone back to the 3 R’s. If 
we are to have an alive and alert system, 
we must go beyond a dead and uniform 
minimum. It is to provide and encourage 
development all along the line that the 
principle of efficiency was advanced. Un- 
der this formula something is given to every 
locality, large or small. Aid is given to 
help the poor and the weak, but it is also 
provided to foster variation everywhere. 
If you are interested in following this argu- 
ment, I suggest that you read Dr. Mort’s 
discussion in the recently published New 
Jersey report. 

Now the amusing thing about this mod- 
ern theory of school finance is this: When 
you grant state aid upon the combination 
of these two principles, that of equality 
and that of efficiency, it comes out very 
close to the old school population basis. 


favor. 
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In fact, if the principle of equality and the 
principle of efficiency were to be applied 
to the nation as a whole, we should be safe 






in recommending to Congress that by far 
the best way to meet the immediate emer- 






a 





geney in education would be to grant to / 
each state a sum of $11 per pupil in aver- 









attendance for the school year 






age daily 
1932-33, with a slight additional amount 
for the less densely settled states. No 






—, 





board of strategy would be needed. No 





discretionary authority would be retained. 





Minimum programs would be eared for. 
Schools could be reopened at once. The 
whole financial structure would be propped 
up. Local control would be preserved. It 
would be the best way to meet the emer- 
















gency. 
I now find myself in a somewhat em- 
When our committee 






barrassing position. 
finally came to an agreement in Washing- 
ton on the particular program which we 
should advocate, we all said that we would 
stand firmly behind the six point program: 
(1) $50,000,000 for immediate aid for the 
balance of this year to keep schools open, 
to be administered on any basis by a board 
or individual in Washington; (2) $100,- 
000,000 for next year for the same pur- 
pose, to be administered by a board in 












Washington upon some objective basis; 
(3) a substantial sum (we thought of 
$300,000,000 or $400,000,000 ) the 
principles of equality and efficiency; (4) 
loans to the localities secured by frozen 
taxes anticipated ; 






upon 







assets in banks and 
(5) grants for school buildings, and (6) 
$30,000,000 for college students. 

I want to stand squarely behind this 
program. I want to urge your coopera- 
tion, but I must make plain that this means 









the whole program. The Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration has looked 







with favor on No. 1 and No. 6, and has 
now practically incorporated these sugges- 
It probably will 
Items No. 






tions in its own program. 
look with favor on Item No. 2. 
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4 and No. 5 are in line with certain other 


governmental policies. What we should 
fear is the passing-over of Item no. 3. 


There are many men and women close to 
the administration in Washington who can 
not see the 


to 


force or wisdom of a general 


rrant all the states to be administered 


upon an objective basis in an automatic 


way. The relief-minded (the first group 
which I discussed) wish to give the money 
to the Relief Administration. The polit- 
ical scientists of the New Deal distrust 
state and local government and want to 
give out federal money according to the 
dictates of a federal board or official. The 
advocates of distribution of state funds 


upon the basis of effort and need want to 
duplicate at Washington the older experi- 


ence of the less advanced states. 


These are powerful forces to combat. 
Right now, hearings are being held before 
Congress in Washington, upon the mea- 


sures submitted to fulfil this six-point pro- 
There the will 
their say, and if their point of view pre- 


eram. relief-minded say 


vails, control will Washington. 
The political scientists of the New Deal 
will all the third, 
and power will grow at Washington. The 


older order of state financial experts will 


crow at 


advocate items except 


advocate effort and need, and centraliza- 
tion of school administration will develop 


in the nation just as it did in the states. 
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I shall agree with anybody upon any plan 
of national aid to edueation for the next 
six months. But for any time beyond that, 
it is my publie duty, it is your public duty, 
it is the duty of the Department of Super 
intendence, to express not only our hopes 
but our fears. We have a plan for federa 
aid to education, expressed in the third 
point of the six-point program, which gives 
aid to all the states upon an automatic, 
objective basis. It has been carefully de 
veloped. It has been adequately studied 
It has been tested. It will bring imme 
It will leave 
the power in the states and localities where 
it should remain. It will enable the Fed 
eral Government to help pay the bill. Fed- 
eral aid in any other form will tend to 


diate relief in the emergency. 


transfer the power away from the people. 
Mistakes 
made now may take years to correct; and 
federal aid of the wrong kind and the 
growth of the beginnings of edueational 


It will become repugnant to us. 


despotism, however slight, will retard the 
development of for 
generations to come. 

Let us stand whole-heartedly behind the 
whole program. Let us put special empha- 
the third, the advanced, step 
Only if this is included, only if this be- 
comes the basis for future action, will fed- 
eral aid, so desperately needed at the mo 
ment, become a boon and not a bane. 


American edueation 


sis upon 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


THERE is a possibility that this may be 
the next to the last report of an annual 
meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence as an organization bearing the name 
it has borne (with slight variation) for 64 
years and organized in as close relation to 


1A review of the annual convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, National Education 


Association, at Cleveland, Ohio, February 24 to 
March l. 





EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 





the National Education Association as it 
has been organized since 1922. 

Resolution No. 1, adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, announces this 
probability. Because the chairman of the 
resolutions committee, E. E. Oberholtzer, 
of Houston, Texas, was elected president of 
the department, it may be regarded as a 
certainty that Resolution No. 1 is not a 
mere pious New Year’s gesture. 















10, 1934 


[his resolution reads: 


recommend that the president of this depart- 

t appoint a committee whose duty it shall be 
ly, investigate and recommend such changes 

» name, the objective, the functions and the 
ture of this organization as will enable it to 
le more effective and aggressive leadership. 
ilso recommend that this committee report its 
lings to the executive committee and this depart- 
the February, 1935, meeting of the De- 
Superintendence. We make these 
feel that the 
ind consequently the influence of the De- 


ment of 
endations because we pres- 
nt of Superintendence, is hampered, for the 
n that 
zed outside our profession, and because we 


its full national significance is not 


that with the rapid changes now taking place, 
nger planned program for the Department of 
rintendence is necessary if it is to keep abreast 


\dern educational thought. 


Two days after the close of the Cleveland 
meeting I had the pleasure of a conversa- 
tion with Superintendent Oberholtzer in 
Washington. He informed me that he re- 
varded Resolution 1 and point 9 under 
Resolution 4 as the most important busi- 
ness before the school superintendents dur- 
ing the coming year (see text at the close 
of this report). Point 9 calls for a con- 
tinuation, amplification in duties and per- 
sonnel and change of name of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Eduea- 
tion. It proposes appraisal of education 
and long-term planning for changes in 
programs, ‘‘to enable our schools 
to meet as effectively as possible the chal- 


school 


lenge presented to them by the changing 


social, industrial and economie order.’’ 
The spirit of change abroad in the land 
is obviously affecting the internal as well 
as the external affairs of education. A 
number of groups are reported to be study- 
ing the problem of the reorganization of 
the professional education organizations. 
The school superintendents have shown 
increasing irritation with the ‘‘side shows’’ 
that have become attached to their annual 
They have urged other groups 
to stay away from their February meet- 
ing. This year they cut down sharply on 


meeting. 
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listings of programs of their little brother 
and sister departments of the N.E.A. and 
At Cleveland 
the irritation of the superintendents was 


other camp follower groups. 


not diminishea by three developments, pre- 
meditated or accidental: First, that pre- 
convention meetings, addressed by Profes- 
sors John Dewey, H. C. Morrison, Thomas 
H. Briggs and others, gave a color to the 
meeting in the public mind quite contrary 
to the majority opinion of the rank and 
file of superintendents; second, that the 
Progressive Education Association moved 
onto the scene before the superintendents 
had 
the 
adopted, and by voicing 
ran off with the headlines; and third, the 


packed their grips, poked fun at 


resolutions the superintendents had 


‘ 


‘advanced’’ ideas 


adoption by allied groups of resolutions at 
variance to those of the superintendents, 
thus adding to the general confusion. In 
short, the superintendents cailed the meet- 
ing, paid the bills and filled the hotels, but 
when it was all over they were not sure 
whether it was their convention or that of 
a couple of dozen other educational organi- 
zations. You can hardly blame them for 
being irritated. 
Outwardly, the 
was distinctly pink, and will probably be 


Cleveland convention 


so reported in many periodicals. Closer 
observation disclosed the superintendents, 
in meeting after four years under the tight- 
ening serew of depression, to be cool- 
headed, quietly determined to undertake 
important but distinetly 
averse to joining the Columbia torch-bear- 
ers at the barricades. 

In organization the most 
aspect of the 1934 convention was the topic 
group approach introduced by President 
Paul Stetson. Dissatisfied with the usual 
parade of the usual speakers, President 


some changes, 


conspicuous 


Stetson began last spring the planning of a 
working convention in contrast to a listen- 
ing convention. One of the chief reasons 
the convention went to Cleveland was that 


this lake city is probably the only one 
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whose hotels could handle 77 committees 
all meeting simultaneously. 

Before going to Cleveland, each member 
of the Department of Superintendence was 
assigned to take part in one of the 77 topie 
groups. assigned range from 
‘*Publie Relations Techniques’’ to ‘‘In the 
Light of the Present Social, Economie and 
Civie Changes, to What Extent Should the 
Scope Variety of the Educational 
Offerings of the Public Schools Be Ex- 
panded and Reorganized to Emphasize the 
Need of an Understanding and a Solution 
of the Social, Prob- 
lems of the Community, State and Na- 
Fitting together, a ‘‘Bird’s Eye 


Subjects 


and 


Economie and Civie 
tion?’’ 
View of Education in 1934’ in 77 pieces 
was the objective. The topic groups re- 
ported to 7 general subject committees. 
These in turn welded the reports into docu- 
ments submitted to the convention. 

On one afternoon I personally visited 10 
topic groups in session. At Topie Group 
A, Committee VI, Harold Rugg, chairman, 
subject, ‘‘Our Social-Economiec Situation 
and the New Edueation,’’ some 200 gath- 
ered. On a dais sat a panel with Rugg 
as the keystone, Goodwin Watson on the 
right wing (imagine that!), Superinten- 
dent J. W. Studebaker of Des Moines on 
the left, and Professor Henry Harap, Dr. 
Lois Meek, the lone woman, and eight or 
nine others on both flanks. Spirited dis- 
the was in- 
cluded, produced agreement that we were 


cussion, in which audience 
moving or must move toward a socialized, 
cooperative society. The question at issue, 
and undecided, was, How shall we get from 
here to there, with the gradualists (if you 
believe in slow and steady evolution you 
are a gradualist) or with the anti-gradual- 
ists, Watson carrying the banner, in organ- 


izing local groups into a party which would 
in an election take over the government, 
which would take over nearly everything? 

More typical of the topic group meetings 
were small gatherings of ten, twenty or 
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thirty persons engaged in earnest discus- 
sion. 

This innovation in convention procedure 
revealed, as might be expected, both good 
and bad points. Good points: (1) passive 
listening was replaced with active partici- 
pation; (2) every one had a chance some- 
where to let off steam and present his 
opinion; (3) a testing ground was provided 
for the finding and development of ne\ 
leadership, which never has a chance 
show itself under the speaker battery sys- 
tem; (4) the products of committee activi- 
ties, while spotty in quality, contain much 
promising and fresh material, notably that 
of Subject Committee IT, ‘fA Comprehen- 
sive Program of Publie Edueation,’’ Super- 
intendent J. Stevens Kadeseh, Medford. 
Mass., in charge; (5) it is a practical appli- 
eation of democracy and the activity pro- 
gram which superintendents often advo- 
eate; (6) it served to inaugurate useful 
inquiries which will continue (one commit- 
tee respectfully asked permission to con 
tinue into next year); (7) it prompted 
more preparation than is usually in evi- 
dence; and (8) finally, it enables a conven- 
tion to cover far more ground than would 
otherwise be possible. 

On the red side of the ledger must be 
placed: (1) the lack of interest on the part 
of some superintendents in the subject to 
which they were assigned; (2) the lack by 
some groups of sufficient knowledge to ap- 
proach their subjects intelligently ; (3) the 
fact that the reports read in part like an 
overlong set of resolutions without the 
whereases, and (4) the complicated machin- 
ery of handling so many committees. 

I made it a point to ask various conven- 
tion-goers their opinion of the innovation. 
Most replies were favorable. Some ex- 
pressed belief that it will improve with age 
President Oberholtzer says he heard more 
commendation for the topie group working 
convention than condemnation. 

Outstanding problems confronting edu- 
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cation as reflected in the reports and 


speeches seem to be these: 


What shall we teach? 
What shall we do about the teacher-training 
blems? 
How can democratically-decentralized edu- 
tion be reconciled with centralization implicit in 
parade toward cooperation? 
{) Expanding the service of education. 
Federal aid, which last year was an argu 
t, but this year is a policy. 


(1) Wuat SHALL WE TEACH? 

‘The divergence of the opinion ex- 

ressed by various topic 
vroups,’’ says Superintendent Kadesch’s 
Committee II report, ‘‘disclosed a lack of 
unanimity in the aeceptance of our present 
educational organization and educational 
procedures, and indicated that there is im- 
erative need of constructing an educa- 
tional program suitable to the new chang- 
ng social order. Yet hasty change of an 
educational system that has given us effee- 
tive service in the past is not wise and does 
not necessarily indicate progress until we 
know whither we are bound.’’ 

The superintendents are bucking. They 
have definitely concluded not to pass on to 
children ideas which would help make pos- 
return to the pre-Rooseveltian 
United States. They have decided, as Ed- 
ward Filene suggested in his wise and far- 
sighted address, to turn the present cur- 
riculum in for a new model. But they 
haven’t decided what make. 

‘‘Our disillusionment was quite thor- 
’ said Harold G. Campbell, new su- 
perintendent of schools for New York City. 
‘The gods of business and finance had a 
queer code of ethies and very little knowl- 
edge of economie laws or social problems. 
They were not fair in their dealings even 
with one another and were motivated 
almost wholly by a desire for personal gain. 
Left to themselves, they were found to be 
nearly helpless. What should be of deepest 
concern to us is the fact that most of these 
men who failed so miserably were the prod- 


members of 


) 
siple a 


ugh,’ 
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They, 


and those who worshipped them and found 


ucts of our system of education. 


them to be false gods, were once in our 
schools, publie or private. Either we failed 
to teach them the proper way of life or, 
having taught them, they deliberately 
ignored the lesson. The likelihood is that 
we did not give them a real understanding 
of social, economic, political or moral prin- 
ciples. The 
publie school of to-day takes the child at a 
much earlier age and has him in its care 
until he has grown to manhood. . We 
have called upon the people for vast sums 
of money to make possible this new educa- 


There is no excuse for us now. 


tional program, and if we are to survive as 
the social agency we now conceive ourselves 
to be, we can not fail in the task that is 
before us.’’ 

What the ‘‘new model’’ 
Superintendent Campbell suggested: ‘* We 
must, of course, proceed with the individ- 
ualization of the educative process, but in 
dealing with each of our students as an 


might look like 


individual we must make clear that he is 
one of a group and that successful living 
depends upon cooperative effort by the in- 
dividual in the group.’”’ 

Making it specific, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver said, ‘‘Our children should be 
trained to think less in terms of their 
careers and their personal success and ma- 
terial advancement and more in terms of a 
helpful and joyous co-worker in the com- 
mon social task. The model for emulation 
set before the growing child should not be 
the poor boy who by dint of work and 
thrift became rich, but the boy who by dint 
of the cultivation of his character and the 
exercise of his talents became a valuable 
member of the community, a builder of the 
better social order.’ 

That studies and plans for the educa- 
tional chassis, new style, are under way 
was reported by Committee VI, John Nor- 
ton, chairman: ‘‘A preliminary survey just 
completed by the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education lists 150 groups 


’ 
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which have recently completed or are now 
conducting important investigations which 
are pertinent to education recovery and 
reconstruction.’’ The department’s resolu- 
tion for national appraisal and planning 
of what we teach was recommended by the 
commission. It is a logical outcome of the 
determination for a new curriculum deal. 

Will it be a 16-cylinder indoctrination 
which some leaders tried to sell a couple of 
years ago? Apparently not. Indoctrina- 
tion is out, if the convention is any indi- 
cator. 

Edward Vilene, although not a profes- 
sional educator, put it better than any one 
else, saying, ‘‘Orthodoxy in teaching is the 
death of education. Teaching children 
what to think can not possibly fit them for 
life in these changing times.’’ 

(2) Tur TeacHer TRAINING PROBLEM 

This question figured importantly in the 
convention for at least three reasons; first, 
because it is close to President Stetson’s 
heart, second, unemployment of 200,000 
teachers paints graphic evidence of educa- 
tion’s conspicuous failure in this area, and 
third, lack of trained teachers and over- 
supply has been criticized by President 
Roosevelt. Committee I, which had this 
problem in charge, declared that ‘‘ Teacher 
training programs must be coordinated. ... 
In the various states such coordination is 
the direct responsibility of state depart- 
ments of education, which should make use 
of all professional agencies in the state as 
well as of regional and national profes- 
sional and accrediting agencies. The 
United States Office of Education may help 
in an advisory capacity.’’ Professor 
Arthur B. Moehlman, in an address before 
the general session, shed considerable light 
on this question and rendered particular 
service by pointing out the falsity of two 
assumptions; first, ‘‘that if we go on pro- 
ducing more and better trained teachers 
they will by some miracle quickly replace 
the inadequately trained now in service, 


and second, that we can arbitrarily cut off 
the lower 25 per cent. in service and sub- 
stitute for them the better trained new- 


comers.’”’ 


(3) ReconcitiInag DEMOCRACY AND 
CENTRALIZATION 

This problem is closely tied into the ques- 
tion of ‘‘What to teach’’ and federal aid. 
The best statement of the problem and sug- 
gested solution was provided, perhaps by 
Committee II: ‘‘There is no good reason 
why the state should not determine by law 
certain standards having to do with exter- 
nal matters, school sites, buildings, budget 
practise, licensing, ete... . The internal 
affairs of the school system, having to do 
with the organization of schools, the cur- 
ricula and courses of study and with meth- 
ods of teaching, should be left to the local 
administrative and supervisory officers.”’ 

That declaration squares with democ- 
racy, all right, but it remains to be seen 
how the superintendents’ new model cur- 
riculum (see ‘‘What to teach’’), when 
and if it arrives, can be installed with 
any promptitude in 127,000 educational 
‘‘oarages.’’ 


(4) Expanpina EpucaTIon’s SERVICE 


Any institution which stands still goes 
backward. Tested against this rule educa- 
tion, currently on view at Cleveland, is one 
of the healthiest of American institutions. 
It is amazing that education with an acute 
shortage fund is actually making greater 
advances into new territory than in any 
period since the rise of the high school. 
And it is laying plans for further exten- 
sions. Adult education, long a hope, is 
now, with the stimulus of the Federal 
Emergency Program, a satisfying reality 
for hundreds of thousands of American 
men and women. 

‘‘The key to our situation,’’ said U. 5. 
Commissioner of Education George F. 
Zook, ‘‘is quite consciously to adopt the 
policy of making the schools of the future 
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for men and women as well as for boys and 
girls. .. . Many a parent would do well to 
take to himself some of the words of advice 
as to wasted opportunities which he so 
freely imparts to his youthful offspring.’’ 

Pre-schools have sprung from isolated 
demonstration centers to become treasured 
additions to school service in hundreds of 
eommunities. Dean Clarence §S. Marsh, 
educational director of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, told the convention of the 
inauguration of instruction for 300,000 
boys in the camps. How important this is 
he revealed by reporting that in one typical 
corps area of every 100 boys 2 had no 
schooling, 50 had attended elementary 
school but only 23 graduated, 44 attended 
high school but only 15 graduated, and 4 
had attended college. 

Here are some other bright ideas of 
things for schools to do as soon as they 
have money, or perhaps even if they have 
no money: 

‘‘A satisfactory educational program for 
elementary school children can not be con- 
fined to the school alone. The school is an 
integral part of the community. It is the 
one organization within the community 
where race and creed prejudices can be 
eliminated in community planning. The 
school then is in the most strategie position 
to lead in planning a 24-hour day program 
for children of elementary school age.’’— 
General Subject Committee II. 

‘Even though juvenile delinquency is on 
the decrease we must admit there is more 
than a modern progressive society can 
afford. ... The schools should organize 
more flexible curricula to meet the varying 
types of ability and aptitudes; employ 
better trained attendance officers with 
background for social work; employ an 
adequate visiting teacher force, definitely 
trained for social work; promote closer 
cooperation on the part of the home, the 
school, juvenile courts and other agencies; 
develop more extensive use of the schools 
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as social centers for both children and 
adults; expand recreational activities for 
children for which the school assumes re- 
sponsibility, ete.’’-—Committee V. 

‘‘The teacher’s work is not concerned 
wholly with elassroom instruction. It is 
his task to see that what he teaches is rein- 
forced in community life and that the 
forces of the community, both individual 
and organized, are led into a sympathy and 
a practise that will make school and life a 


unity.’’—Committee V. 
(5) FEDERAL AID 


While the 
convention met, a House of Representatives 


This was on every one’s lips. 


committee was holding hearings on bills 
designed to carry into effect the 6-point 
federal aid program recommended by the 
advisory committee to the Office of Educa- 
tion. What many considered the most im- 
portant meeting of the convention was that 
of the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Edueation, at which Dr. Paul Mort, hav- 
ing emulated his revered namesake in a 
dash to Washington, reported on his recep- 
tion by the House Education Committee. 
Other recent arrivals from the capital also 
reported. 

There was more to this meeting, however, 
than reports from the Washington front. 
The report of work accomplished, recom- 
mendations for educational reconstruction 
(which found their way into the resolu- 
tions) and the businesslike atmosphere re- 
vealed the National Education Association 
as a hard-hitting, social organization, driv- 
ing straight and unwavering toward eare- 
fully chosen goals. 

Dean William F. Russell’s address on 
‘Federal Aid, Boon or Bane’’ reflected the 
extensive thinking and research that he, 
Paul Mort and others have been giving to 
this subject. It also reflected the strenu- 
ous discussions of this problem in the 
recent Washington conferences. Dean 
Russell pointed to the English example and 
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the attacks on the problems of aid without 
control which have been made in the states, 
as offering a method and guarantee that 
federal aid to education can be provided 


without sacrificing local school autonomy. 


Many events combined to make the 
Cleveland meeting colorful and memorable. 
Not the least was a blizzard and zero 


weather. On Tuesday night was held the 
first convention banquet in recent years. 
Tables were laid in the big hall for 2,200 
people. After a variety of entertainment 
President Stetson rose to undying fame as 
a toastmaster who successfully managed a 
banquet at which neither of the two chosen 
speakers of the evening appeared. Dr. 
Merriam was ordered to remain in Chicago 
by his doctor; Rabbi Silver, on 24 hours 
delivered an excellent address. 
Then President Stetson 
Governor MeNutt’s 
Finally he had to dismiss the session. Gov- 
ernor McNutt 11:30 and left 
at 3 A. M. to preside at a hearing for a man 
scheduled to be electrocuted, so he was un- 


notice, 
announced that 
delayed. 


train was 


arrived at 


able to deliver his address. 

The the 
equipment companies was large once again, 
indicating the return of prosperity or hope. 
Especially interesting was the U. 8. 8. R. 
exhibit and the vast improvement in sound 


exhibit by book and school 


motion pictures. 

It was the first meeting since the repeal 
of prohibition. Drug stores filled with 
gleaming bottles of all manner of liquors 
and well-patronized bars did not cause a 
ripple; yet this was the same convention 
which four years ago had hissed a superin- 
tendent who had the temerity to suggest 
the withdrawal of the resolution advocating 
prohibition. 

A number of men who have recently 
ascended to superintendencies of our large 
cities addressed the convention; Harold G. 
Campbell of New York, Ben Graham of 
Pittsburgh, Charles H. Lake of Cleveland 
and Edwin A. Lee of San Francisco. Most 


missed person was William McAndrew. 
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Other groups which met at Cleveland 
included the American Educational Re- 
search Association, which heard reports 
of unusual interest, the Departments of 
Elementary School Principals, Rural Edu- 
cation, Secondary School Principals, Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
Vocational Education, Adult Education, 
Art Education, Classroom Teachers, Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics, 
Visual Instruction, the National Associa- 
tion of High School Inspectors and Super- 
visors, the National Council of Childhood 
Edueation, the National Council of Educa- 
tion, the National Council of State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, the National Society for the Study of 
Education, the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, the American <As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, the Ameri- 
ean College Personnel Association, the 
National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations, the National Council 
for the Social Studies, the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the Society 
for Curriculum Study, and others. 

Dr. David E. Weglein, superintendent 
of schools at Baltimore, was nominated to 
the presidency of the department but with- 
drew. 

Officers elected were in addition to E. E. 
Oberholtzer, president: A. J. Stoddard, 
Providence, R. I., to be second vice presi- 
dent, George C. Bush, South Pasadena, 
Calif., to be a member of the executive com- 
mittee taking the place of Charles B. Glenn, 
Birmingham, Ala., whose term expires, and 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, Pa., to the 
executive committee in place of Herbert 8. 
Weet, who has recently retired from the 
superintendency at Rochester, N. Y. 

Resolutions adopted are as follows: 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTION COMMITTEE 
SUBMITTED FEBRUARY 28, 1934 
I. A longer planned program for the Department 
of Superintendence: 
We recommend that the president of this depart- 
ment appoint a committee whose duty it shall be 
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study, investigate and recommend such changes 

the name, the objective, the functions and the 
structure of this organization as will enable it to 
provide more effective and aggressive leadership. 
We also recommend that this committee report 
ts findings to the executive committee and this 
epartment at the February, 1935, meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. We make these 

ommendations because we feel that the prestige 
nd consequently the influence of the Department 
f Superintendence is hampered for the reason 
that its full national significance is not realized 
with the rapid changes now taking place, a longer 
planned program for the Department of Superin- 
tendence is necessary if it is to keep abreast of 
iodern educational thought. 


itside our profession, and because we feel that, 


l/l. Functional relations: 

(1) We recommend that the control of the pub- 

schools be more strictly defined in accordance 
ith the following principles: 

(a) Members of boards of education should be 
hosen solely because of their fitness to hold this 
important office. Their qualifications should be 
dequate to scholastic training, successful experi- 
nce in vocational pursuits, social vision, accept- 
personality and fine character. 

(b) The superintendent of schools should be the 

professional executive in charge of the educational 
program. His service should be evaluated on the 
basis of executive leadership and administration; 
on his background of training and preparation; 
on his ability to inspire confidence and support of 
all citizens interested in the welfare of youth as 
well as his ability to secure significant educational 
results, 

(2) In harmony with an obvious trend in the 
history of American education toward profes- 
sionalization of all the services rendered by school 
systems, we recommend that the relationships be- 
tween boards of education and superintendents be 
more strictly defined in accordance with the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

(a) The functions of the board of education 
should be clearly legislative and judicial, and this 
authority should be applied to such policies of 
control as will effect improvement of the schools. 

(b) The functions of the superintendent and 
the board of education should be more clearly de- 
fined by state law. Good practise should recog- 
nize the faet, demonstrated by the experience of 
American schools, that lay control of administra- 
tive details is both disastrous and undesirable. 

(¢) Personal relationship between the board of 
education and superintendent should be one of 
mutual respect, confidence and loyalty, instilled 
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by sincere devotion and service in support of a 
worthy educational program. 
III. An adequate educational program: 

We believe that 


place among the nations as a progressive leader, 


America must maintain its 
and that there must be guaranteed to every child, 
according to his abilities, an opportunity to ac- 
quire an education which will enable him to make 
his greatest contribution to society with satisfac 
tion to himself. 

We therefore recommend an adequate educa- 
tional program for every community, irrespective 
of social or economic status. We also recommend 
that this program be interpreted accurately, in- 
telligibly and effectively to the citizens of each 
school community by means of effective and con- 
tinuous publicity concerning the social purposes 
and work of the school. This program should be 
constructed on such principles as the following: 

(1) An opportunity for every child to acquire 
educational training from early childhood to the 
age at which employment is socially desirable, and 
for continued education in adulthood as social con 
ditions necessitate. 

(2) In every classroom a competent teacher, one 
capable of interpreting and guiding the learning 
situations, who shall be maintained at an economic 
level sufficient to secure a high quality of socially 
motivated and broadly trained professional service. 

(3) In every system a school board that is in- 
dependent of political and class control, responsive 
to the will of the people, with freedom to develop 
efficiently, economically and impartially all poli- 
cies in support of an adequate school program. 

(4) Adequate revenues derived from a stable, 
varied and flexible tax system sufficient to support 
the school program without restricting adequate 
opportunities for all children. 

(5) State support of the schools, supplemented 
by non-control federal aid sufficient to permit 
every district to maintain an acceptable minimum 
program of education, yet safeguarding local 
initiative and autonomy in every local district 
which can function effectively in the conduct of the 
schools. 


IV. Socio-economic conditions: 

(1) We express our profound appreciation of 
the stability, the saneness, the optimism and the 
patriotism displayed by the great body of Ameri- 
can teachers throughout the present crisis. We 
urge all teachers, executives and others in positions 
of leadership to join in the closest cooperative 
effort for the maintenance of high professional 
ideals and service. The time has come for more 
effective organization in order to bring to the at- 
tention of the citizens of this country the impera- 
tive necessity of providing for the education of 
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Educational privileges have 
that the next 


the rising generation. 
been so curtailed in recent months 
generation will not receive its due share of this 
nation’s This department, therefore, 
declares itself committed to a reorganization of 
its working relations to all other educational forces 
of the nation to the end that the natural heritage 
of youth, a useful education, shall not perish. 

(2) We recommend that educational leaders join 


with all other leaders who desire to cooperate in 


resources. 


setting up a program of relief for and correction 
of maladjustments in the socio-economic world. 
We commend our former president’s research com- 
mittee on social trends for its suggestion that a 
national council on social economie planning be 
created and we respectfully urge the President of 
the United States to establish such a council. We 
commend President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary Harold Ickes, Relief Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins and the U. 
Dr. Geo. F. Zook, for their splendid support in 
aiding unemployed teachers and for the encourag- 


S. Commissioner of Education, 


ing publie utterances with respect to the signifi- 
cance of education in building this nation. We 
express further our appreciation for the recent 
effort made by them and the Federal Government 
to assist the states and localities in the main- 
tenance of their schools. 

(3) We recommend that a thorough-going analy- 
sis of the school and its processes, together with 
proper interpretation to the public, be made to 
each community in America. We regret that cer- 
tain organized forces and agencies have arisen 
which seek to restore economic prosperity by de- 
stroying the birthright of the children, through 


curtailment, restriction and destruction of the 
activities, effectiveness and usefulness of the 
school. 


(4) We believe that the schools should keep step 
with the changes that are occurring in the country 
and throughout the world. We point to the fact 
that the schools in America have never produced 
war, have never taught intolerance nor can they 
be charged with the responsibility for the depres- 
sion. We believe that if the leaders of America 
had not forgotten the lessons of education, this 
country and much of the entire world would not 
be experiencing its present distress. 

(5) We commend our President and the Na- 
tional Congress for the abolition of child labor 
and the safeguarding of child health. 

(6) We believe there is grave danger to-day 
that the social, political and industrial changes 
will move forward at such a speed that they may 
outstrip the schools. To this end we urge that 


more attention be given to study of the social, 
political and economic conditions which affect the 
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life and welfare of our people and we recommend 
that a more vigorous and systematic education be 
given regarding the harmful effects of aleohol and 
narcotics upon the human body. 

(7) We point out that the curriculums of many 
schools are deficient in courses which deal with 
social and economic problems. Far too many tra- 
ditional subjects have been retained in school pro- 
grams because communities have insisted upon 
having the young people educated in the same way 
that the older generation was trained years ago. 
Many new subjects have been injected into the 
school curriculum as a result of pressure exerted 
on legislatures by groups of well-meaning reform. 
ers having no broad view of the purposes or meth- 
ods of education. The time has come when the 
curriculum, like all other aspects of modern life, 
must be revised. Curriculum revision is an obliga- 
tion of the schools no less important than teaching. 
The public must be prepared to support curriculum 
revision as fully as it supports other aspects of 
school work. 

(8) We recommend that the department through 
a proper commission take steps in the interest of 
economy and greater effectiveness toward initiating 
a study to ascertain the most desirable organization 
for our public school system. Such a study should 
relate to objectives, materials, the length of the 
program of general education, and to the ascertain- 
ing of what secondary education should include. 
We believe that the junior high school, junior col- 
lege and vocational education have been developed 
sufficiently to prove their value and that these 
should become generally an integral part of public 
education. 

(9) We commend the splendid work of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education and 
we recommend: 

(a) That this committee be continued for the 
purpose of completing whatever projects it may 
now have under way and for meeting such addi- 
tional emergency demands as may later arise. 

(b) That the scope of the work of this commis- 
sion be broadened to include an appraisal of the 
present educational program and to include long- 
term planning for such changes in programs as 
may be required to enable our schools to meet as 
effectively as possible the challenge presented to 
them by the changing social, industrial and eco- 
nemic order. 

(c) That such additions to the personnel of the 
commission be made as may be deemed necessary to 
enable it to meet this larger responsibility as judi- 
ciously and intelligently as possible and that the 
name of the commission be so changed as to de- 
scribe more adequately the enlarged scope of its 
work. 
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d) That the executive committee of the Depart- 

ment of Superintendence be requested to take such 

steps as may be necessary to put into effect the 
sregoing resolutions. 

10) Federal emergency aid for education: 

Inexorable forces generated by the depression 
have forced various groups to appeal for federal 
relief. Finance, business, industry, agriculture and 
welfare have found it necessary to request financial 
eredit and assistance which the Federal Government 
alone is capable of commanding in this time of 
risis. The progressive deterioration of public 
schools during the past three years has reached the 
point where education must now appeal for tem- 
porary federal aid in order that schools may con- 
tinue to operate and that children may not be 
denied the educational opportunities essential to 
the present stability and future development of 
this nation. 

It is the judgment of the educational executives 

f the nation that the present emergency in educa- 
tion ealls for further, substantial and prompt 
action on the part of the 73rd Congress. We 
appeal for emergency aid for education in suffi- 
cient amount to permit the states and localities to 
provide adequately for public education through- 
out the nation, this aid to be granted in a manner 
which does not involve federal control over state 
r local educational policies. Such assistance is 
indispensable to economic recovery and the per- 
petuation of democratic government. 

We call upon our representatives in Congress 
and the Federal Administration to enact at this 
session of Congress the legislation which is essen- 
tial to these ends. 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association calls upon organi- 
zation of teachers and of laymen—national, state 
and local—to bring to the attention of Congress 
and the President of the United States an accurate 
picture of the present plight of education, and to 
urge the enactment of appropriate legislation pro- 
viding for emergency funds without federal con- 
trol. 





We endorse the general program of legislation 
proposed by the National Committee for Federal 
Emergency Aid for Education and pledge our full 
support in securing its enactment. 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 
CENTENARY 

THE centenary of the birth of Dr. Charles 

William Eliot, president of Harvard University 

from 1869 to 1909, will be observed on March 
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FURTHER EXPRESSIONS OF APPRECIATION 

We desire to express our appreciation of the 
planned program which has been rendered at these 
meetings as a result of the vision and planning of 
President Paul C. Stetson; we commend the initia- 
tive and energetic action of President Paul C. 
Stetson of the Department of Superintendence and 
President Jessie Gray, president of the National 
Education Association, for their leadership in our 
profession during these trying times. 

We desire also to express our thanks to Cleveland 
Radio Stations for the use of its broadcasting 
facilities, to the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Network for their effective co- 
operation, and to the local and national press for 
the intelligent and sympathetic publicity given to 
the proceedings of the convention. 

To Superintendent Charles H. Lake, his staff 
and his local committees, to the Board of Educa- 
tion and to the people of Cleveland, we express 
our deep appreciation of their cordial welcome and 
their gracious hospitality which has found expres- 
sion not only in the many individual courtesies but 
also in the splendid accommodations during these 
meetings. 


(Signed) 

E. E. OBERHOLTZER, Chairman, superintendent of 
schools, Houston, Texas. 

GEORGE T. CANTRICK, superintendent of schools, 
Monroe, Mich. 

GEORGE C. DIETRICH, superintendent of schools, 
Piqua, Ohio. 

GEORGE W. Hug, superintendent of schools, Salem, 
Ore. 

Frank M. LEAVITT, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAWRENCE W. MAYBERRY, 
schools, Wichita, Kans. 

Ceci. K. REiFr, superintendent of schools, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

GreorGE H. SANBERG, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, Minn. 

ANNA LoIs SHINN, superintendent of schools, River 
Forest, Ill. 

G. ARTHUR STETSON, superintendent of schools, 
Titusville, Pa. 

FRANK M. UNDERWOOD, assistant superintendent of 

schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


superintendent of 


20 by a program at Cambridge sponsored by 
the Charles William Eliot Memorial Associa- 
tion. 

The program includes the unveiling, in the 
courtyard of Eliot House, a unit of the Har- 
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vard House Plan, of a bronze bust of President 
Eliot, a gift from the association to the house. 
The presentation address will be made by Pro- 
fessor Bliss Perry and Professor R. B. Merri- 
man, master of Eliot House, will respond. The 
bust will be unveiled by Charles William Eliot, 
3d, four-year-old great-grandson of President 
Eliot. Admission to the ceremony will be by 
ticket and will be limited to members of the 
association, invited guests and representatives 
of the press. 

In the evening there will be in 
Theater a memorial meeting, at which Charles 
The program will 
sishop Lawrence, 


Sanders 


Francis Adams will preside. 
consist of an invocation by 
an address by the governor of Massachusetts, 
a reading by Charles William Eliot, 2d, from 
the writings of President Eliot, or from writ- 
ings relating to him, and an address by Presi- 
dent W. A. Neilson, of Smith College. From 
10:30 to 11:00 there a nation-wide 
broadcast of brief addresses by President James 
Bryant Conant, of Harvard University, former 
President A. Laurence Lowell and Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes. The evening meeting 
will be open to the publie but with precedence 
and invited 


will be 


for members of the association 
guests. 

Other features of the memorial celebration 
will be a meeting for Cambridge school pupils 
in the auditorium of the Rindge Technical 
School, which will be addressed by John W. 
Wood, headmaster of the school; a meeting at 
the Harvard Law School, at which there will 
be an address by Dean Roscoe Pound, and a 
meeting at the Harvard Medical School, to be 
addressed by Dr. W. B. Cannon. 

As part of the anniversary celebration, The 
Harvard Teachers Record devoted the entire 
issue of February 17 to commemorating the 
work of President Eliot, including Dr. Eliot’s 
essay on “Education for Efficiency”; a biblio- 
graphical and critical sketch of President Eliot’s 
influence on education, by Paul H. Hanus, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the history and art of teaching 
at Harvard University, and tributes by Edwin 
H. Hall, president of the Memorial Association, 
Dr. John H. Finley, of the New York Times 
Sir John Adams, professor emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of London, and President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Columbia University. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF NEGROES 

THE National Conference on Fundamenta! 
Problems in the Education of Negroes will be 
held in Washington, D. C., some time between 
April 15 and May 15, under the sponsorship 
of the Federal Office of Education. Exact 
dates for the meeting will be announced later. 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the 
education of Negroes, will act as director of 
the conference and as chairman of the planning 
committee. This committee, appointed last No- 
vember by Commissioner Zook, is composed of 
twenty-eight representatives of various agencies 
in the educational, economic, social and religious 
life among the Negroes. 

The preliminary work of the conference is to 
be performed by several committees of eighteen 
to twenty members each, whose function will be 
to study the financial support of education and 
certain fundamental and special problems which 
are involved in the education of the Negro. 
These groups, designated as functional com- 
mittees, will emphasize the relationship of edu- 
cation to the channels or agencies through which 
life functions, namely, the home, vocation, citi- 
zenship, leisure, health and character. 

The chairmen of the committees are as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, chairman 
of the committee on home life; Mr. T. Arnold 
Hill, vocations; Dean V. E. Daniel, citizenship; 
Mr. E. T. Attwell, leisure; Mr. F. O. Nichols, 
health; Mr. Fred MecCuistion, finance, and Dr. 
Willis J. King, ethics and morals. Each com- 
mittee will study the principles, problems and 
methods involved in making education con- 
tribute to the specific life-function considered 
at the various educational levels. 

The second step of the conference will be its 
division into five sections called administrative 
groups. All delegates concerned with or inter- 
ested in any one of the designated educational 
levels, namely, the elementary, the secondary, 
the collegiate, the rural and the adult, will meet 
with that particular group. These groups wil! 
consider ways in which the various educationa! 
levels may contribute to the development of the 
knowledge, skills, appreciations, and ideals 
needed in each of the activities considered by 
the functional committees. 

The third division of the conference separates 
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the delegates into two groups—those interested 
| publie edueation of the Negro and those in- 
rested in his private education. These are 
Jled organization groups and will consider 
pecial problems and functions of each kind of 
dueation and suggest ways and means of 


f 


effecting greater cooperation between the dif- 
rent institutions in each division. 
Delegates to the conference are to be repre- 
ntative of every organization or agency havy- 
.¢ any control of or interest in the education 
Negroes, including state superintendents, 
state directors of education, city and county 
supervisors, members of boards of education, 
officers of church boards and foundations, rep- 
resentatives of national, state and local teach- 
ers’ associations, representatives of white ac- 
crediting associations and universities, class- 
room teachers, and school and college adminis- 


trators. 


A SURVEY OF UNEMPLOYED ALUMNI 

THOUSANDS of college graduates, many with 
iigh-grade professional training, are among the 
ranks of the unemployed, as disclosed in a re- 
cent survey conducted by the American College 
Personnel Association. Under the direction of 
Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, assistant professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Clyde R. Miller, director of the 
Bureau of Edueational Service, the study em- 
braced fifty-four colleges and universities lo- 
cated in every section of the United States. The 
confidential reeords of these fifty-four institu- 
tions revealed that at the present time 21,974 
men and women holding degrees from these col- 
leges are without positions. 

“The figures revealed by this survey do not 
pretend to completeness,” Mr. Miller reports. 
“They inelude only those individuals who have 
notified the appointment bureaus of their col- 
leges that they are without work. Scores of col- 
leges are not included in the association, and the 
appointment bureaus of the member colleges 
have no information concerning the status of 
large numbers of their alumni who have not 
communicated with them. It is safe to say that 
at the present time hundreds of thousands of 
college graduates are unemployed. Many of 
them are technically trained men and women of 
proven ability and splendid achievement.” 

Many professions are represented, the teach- 
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ing profession leading with 12,420 unemployed. 
Engineers are next in rank, listing 2,845 un- 
employed graduates, the larger number being 
electrical, mechanicel and civil engineers. Busi- 
ness graduates also suffer greatly, the survey 
showed, as 2,436 business executives are unem- 
ployed. 

Over 100 different occupations are listed, to- 
gether with the number of unemployed gradu- 
ates in each field. Some of the most frequent 
groups include architects, agriculturalists, bank- 
ers, chemists, educational administrators, dieti- 
tians, journalists, librarians, social workers, 
salesmen, laboratory technicians, religious edu- 
-ators, advertising men, draftsmen, artists and 
biologists. 

Of the colleges and universities which listed 
unemployed alumni, the Ohio State University 
has the greatest number, with 2,097. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago has 1,798; the University of 
Illinois, 1,445; Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1,255; Princeton University, 450; the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 844; New 
York University, 575; the University of Minne- 
sota, 528; Temple University, 687; the College 
of the City of New York, 550. 

“This survey was undertaken to help the 
Federal Government in its reemployment pro- 
gram,’ Mr. Miller said. “It makes available 
through the U. S. Office of Edueation and other 
federal offices which have received copies of the 
findings the names and records of thousands of 
men and women competent to fill positions of 
importance. The study makes it possible for 
the government in employing an individual to 
have confidential information concerning his 
professional training and the quality of his work 
since he left college or a graduate school. Thus 
the American College Personnel Association, 
through this survey, makes it a relatively simple 
matter for the government in filling these posi- 
tions to decide, on the basis of merit alone, who 
will receive any position.” 


THE BUILDING SHORTAGE AT AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
A SURVEY just completed on building condi- 

tions in American colleges and universities indi- 

cates that a large percentage of the higher edu- 
cational institutions are suffering from marked 
inadequacy in housing for students and aca- 
demie activities. In a group of 221 represen- 
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tative schools 65 per cent. are in definite need of 
new construction or rehabilitation of existing 
structures, according to this survey, which is 
based on statements from leading educators in 
thirty-five states and the District of Columbia. 

Only 11 per cent. of the 221 colleges and uni- 
versities reported adequate buildings through- 
out. The remaining 24 per cent. did not disclose 
information sufficiently specific for an accurate 
index. 

The report shows that the most urgent need 
is for student housing, mainly dormitories. Sec- 
ond in importance are library structures, which 
are needed only slightly less. 

Next the listed in 
named are fine arts buildings, gymnasiums, class 


oD”) Be 


among needs the order 
and schoolroom buildings, chapels, laboratories 
and administration buildings. A wide variety 
of other structures, including engineering build- 
ings, medical buildings, infirmaries, auditoria, 
faculty housing and other types, are among the 
less common needs. 

The survey covers a selected cross-section of 
the institutions of higher education in the United 
States and closely follows, geographically, the 
comparative number of schools in different sec- 
tions of the country. Needed construction for 
which estimates were made amounts to about 
$93,000,000. 

Allowing for a reasonable approximation of 
costs where a specific project is named but no 
estimate is given, the aggregate needs of schools 
that reported amount to about $135,000,000. 
If this is a truly representative cross-section of 
the country as a whole, the total needs of the 
nation are close to $900,000,000 and eall for up- 
wards of 2,200 projects and structures or addi- 
tions or improvements to existing structures. 

Among the reasons given for this building 
shortage, the difficulty of raising funds, the 
shutting off of subscriptions, the low cash value 
of securities and other reactions from the gen- 
eral deflation appear to have ereated serious 
hardships. Overerowding is mentioned fre- 
quently and the need for additional construction 
is variously deseribed as ” “urgent,” 
“erying”’ and even as “desperate.” 

A number of institutions reported that work 
already planned and approved or actually under 
construction has been held up on account of 


“grave, 


present conditions. 
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THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS AT 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


THe American University announced on 
March 2 the establishment of a School of 
Public Affairs to serve as a laboratory for the 
study of government through direct contact 
students in round-table discussions 
The new school wil! 
It is 
hoped that the session will be attended by uni- 
versity and college students from all parts of 
the country. 

If sufficient enrolments are received to war- 
rant opening the school this summer, according 
to the announcement, it will be an “Institute 
for the Study of Emergency Agencies of the 
Government.” It stated further: 


between 
with government officials. 
offer a course lasting only one semester. 


Plans for the new school include the extending 
of invitations to colleges and universities to send 
to Washington a limited number of their best 
graduate and undergraduate students in the field 
of the social sciences for a one-semester intensive 
training in the field of government. 

The university hopes that it will be possible to 
hold the first session of the school during the sum- 
mer of 1934, in which event it will be conducted as 
an institute for the study of the emergency agen- 
cies of the government. 

Students enrolling in this school will carry on 
their studies in an entirely different manner from 
that of the ordinary college classroom. 

Courses will be featured by round table discus- 
sions, and invitations will be extended to senators, 
members of the House of Representatives, leading 
administrative officials and outstanding leaders in 
the field of business who are in Washington at the 
present time serving on the government’s various 
advisory boards to participate in them. 

Students particularly interested in a special 
phase of governmental work will be provided with 
every possible opportunity to make a first-hand 
study of their field of interest. 

Although actual contact with the work of the 
Federal Government will be given primary empha- 
sis in the new school, the organization of the 
courses will be under the direction of some of the 
outstanding social scientists of the nation. 

In addition to the permanent faculty of the 
School of Public Affairs, an outstanding man in the 
field of the social and political sciences will be in- 
vited to serve for a stated period as a ‘‘visiting 
dean of the school.’’ 

As soon as his period of service has ended, an- 
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ther leader of the same type will be invited to 
yme associated with this phase of the univer- 
’s work, and this procedure will be followed 
finitely, so that over a period of time the new 
] 


school will have the cooperation and guidance of 


rge group of the most eminent men in the field. 
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The 


teachers in the field of the social and political sci- 


university will also invite distinguished 


ences to come to Washington for one semester or 
for one academic year to observe the progress in 
least one 


operation, and to give at lecture per 


week. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


EpISON ELLSWORTH OBERHOLTZER, superin- 


ident of schools at Houston, Texas, was 
elected president of the Department of Superin- 

ndenece of the National Education Association 
Paul C. Stet- 


superintendent of schools at Indianapolis, 


the recent Cleveland meeting. 


Mr. Oberholtzer’s predecessor as head of the de- 
partment, becomes first vice-president. 

THe REVEREND Henry IRVIN STAHR, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Christian Eduea- 
the Reformed Church in the United 
States, has been appointed president of Hood 


tion of 


College to succeed Dr. Joseph Henry Apple. 


WitLaRD W. Beatty, 
schools at Bronxville, N. Y., has been reelected 
president of the Progressive Education Asso- 
Other officers elected are: Elsie R. 
Clapp, of Louisville, Ky., vice-president; Clyde 


superintendent of 


ciation. 


R. Miller, director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, treasurer, and Dr. John Dewey, of Co- 
lumbia University, honorary president. 

Rurus D. Smirn, dean of the Washington 
Square College of New York University, has 
been appointed provost of the university, an ad- 
ministrative office recently established by the 
council of the university. Dean Smith, working 
under Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase, will 
direct the instructional budgets of the several 
schools and divisions of the university and will 
deal with educational problems and interrela- 
tionships growing out of such budgets. 


Dr. JosepH M. M. Gray, formerly pastor of 
the Central Methodist Church at Detroit, was 
inaugurated as chancellor of the American Uni- 
versity on March 3. 

Leon HENDERSON, of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, has been appointed chief of the research 
and planning division of the National Recovery 
Administration, to sueceed Colonel Robert H. 
Montgomery. Mr. Henderson formerly taught 





industrial management at the University of 
Pennsylvania and served as professor of indus- 
trial economies at the Carnegie Institute of 


Technology. 


Tue Board of Trustees of the University of 
Illinois will hold its regular monthly meeting in 
Chieago on Mareh 13, at which time the selection 
of a president of the university will be consid- 
Dr. 
Charles M. Thompson, dean of the College of 
Commerce; Dr. Albert J. 
College of Law; Judge Sveinbjorn Johnson, 


ered. Ballots containing the names of 


Harno, dean of the 


legal counselor of the university, and Arthur 
Cutts Willard, acting dean of the College of En- 
gineering, have been distributed to members of 
the university senate. 
mark their first, second, third and fourth choices, 


The senate members will 


it is understood, and members of tne faculty 
committee will be given the sealed, unsigned 
ballots, from which they will choose a president. 


Dr. L. L. HENDREN, dean of administration 
at the University of Georgia, has been elected 
president of the Association of Georgia Col- 
Other officers are: Dr. John B. Clark, 
dean of Mercer University, vice-president, and 
Dr. W. D. Hooper, secretary of the University 


leges. 


of Georgia faculty, secretary-treasurer. 


Roy W. Cuoup, secretary of the California 
Teachers Association, has been elected president 
of the National Educational Press Association. 


Proressor THomas C. Hoty, of the Bureau 
of Educational Research at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Edueational Research Association. 


PRESIDENT H. W. Dopps, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, was on March 3 awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws by the American Uni- 
versity. 

FRANCIS FERGUSSON, executive secretary of 
the New School for Social Research from 1932 
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to 1934, has been appointed to the English de- 
partment of Bennington College at Bennington, 
Vt. 

PeTER MANNICHE, founder and principal of 
the International People’s College at Elsinore, 
Denmark, who is now traveling in the United 
States, will visit the University of Wisconsin on 
March 19. 

Dr. Morpecat W. JouNson, president of 
Howard University, has been appointed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to serve on an advisory council 
to assist the Virgin Islands in formulating a 
plan for the social and economic advancement 
of their population. Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Iekes and Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace are also members of the 
council. 


Dr. ApaAM Leroy JoNEs, director of admis- 
sions at Columbia University since 1909, died on 
March 2 at the age of sixty years. 

Dr. Henry Cuurcuitt Kina, president of 
Oberlin College from 1903 until his retirement 
in 1927, died on February 27 at the age of sev- 
enty-five years. 

Dr. CHALMERS Martin, formerly president 
of the Pennsylvania State College for Women 
and professor of Old Testament history and 
literature at Wooster College from 1903 until 
his retirement in 1929, died on February 28. 
Dr. Martin was seventy-four years of age. 

Dr. Ross Lee Finney, professor of educa- 
tional sociology at the University of Minnesota, 
died on February 24. He was fifty-eight years 
old. 

FRANK S. GILKEY, principal emeritus of the 
high school at Medford, Mass., and for thirty- 
seven years head of the classical department, 
died on February 28, in his sixtieth year. 

Dr. Davin Misracu, founder of the Talmud 
Tora School, the first Jewish school in Cinein- 
nati, died on March 1 at the age of seventy- 
four years. 

Dr. THomas CLACHAR Brown, formerly pro- 
fessor of geology at Columbia University, Mid- 
dlebury College and Bryn Mawr College, died 
on February 28. He was fifty-one years old. 


THE annual Schoolmen’s Week, under the aus- 
pices of the University of Pennsylvania, will be 
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held in Philadelphia from Mareh 14 to 17. The 
conference will be conducted in joint meetings 
with the Southeastern Convention District of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Dr. William J. Cooper, formerly U. S. Com 
missioner of Education, and Dr. A. T. Allen, 
state superintendent of public instruction 

North Carolina, will be the principal speakers. 


PERRIN C. GALPIN, secretary of the Commis 
sion for Relief in Belgium Educational Founda- 
tion, Ine., has announced the awarding of ad 
vaneed fellowships for study in Belgium 
Awards for a full academic year, beginning in 
October, have been granted to Dr. C. Hawley, 
Cartwright, of Indianapolis; Dr. Floren 
Edler, research associate of the Medieval Acad 
emy of America; Dr. Milton S. Plesset, Na 
tional Research Council fellow at the Institute 
for Theoretical Physics at Copenhagen; Dr. 
Jerome S. Smiser, instructor in geology at 
Princeton University, and Dr. E. Clark Still- 
man, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Fellowships for 
more limited periods were awarded to the fol- 
lowing: Paul D. Evans, professor of history at 
the University of Vermont; Edward G. Misner, 
professor of farm management at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Charles B. Read, assistant geologist 
in the U. S. Geological Survey. 


SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY recently announced thie 
establishment of a school of education to absorb 
the present teachers college of the universit) 
and to take charge of all teacher training in the 
institution. The faculty of the school will con 
sist of thirty-five or forty members, including 
approximately twelve from the college of liberal! 
arts, ten from the present teachers college and 
the balance from the other colleges and schools 
in which prospective teachers are enrolled. The 
appointees will hold membership both on the 
faculties of their respective colleges and on the 
faculty of the school of education. 


Tue American Council on Edueation has ap- 
pointed the following as members of an ex- 
ploratory committee on the relation of emotion 
to the educational process: Dr. Daniel A. Pres- 
cott, professor of education at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, chairman; Dr. Frederick H. Lund, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Temple University; Dr. 
John H. MacCracken, associate director of the 
American Council on Edueation; Dr. James 
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Stuart Plant, director of the Essex County 
Juvenile Clinic at Newark, N. J.; Dr. Edward 
Sapir, professor of anthropology at Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. Vivian T. Thayer, educational di- 
tor of the Ethical Culture School, New York 
y; and Dr. M. Ernest Townsend, principal 
the New Jersey State Normal School at 
Newark. The work of the committee will be 
nanced by a grant of $5,000 a year for two 
ars from the Josiah Macy Junior Foundation. 


Tue Arizona State Board of Health, in con- 
junction with the Civil Works Administration, 
will make a survey of all children in the ele- 
mentary schools to determine the amount of 
malnutrition present, the prevalence of tuber- 
‘ulosis and the number of crippled children in 
the state. In addition, information will be 

thered to assist in a program to eliminate 
trachoma and other diseases endangering the 
health of children attending the public schools. 


THe Pacifie North West Association 
Adult Edueation, which draws its membership 
from Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington, 
| meet in annual convention on April 3, 4 
Dean Rhoda 
M. White, of Spokane, is president of the 


for 


Wi | 
and 5 in Spokane, Washington. 


y 


association. 

Tue fifth annual history conference for teach- 

rs of history in the high schools, academies and 
colleges of Western Pennsylvania will be held 
at the University of Pittsburgh on March 17, 
under the auspices of the department of history 
and the extension division of the university. 
The guest speaker will be Dr. Carl Wittke, pro- 
tessor and head of the department of history at 
the Ohio State University. 


By a vote of nearly four to one at a special 
election held on February 20, the taxpayers of 
St. Louis, Mo., authorized the continuance of the 
present school tax rate of 85 cents on $100 for 
the next four years. The citizens’ school tax 
committee has made a determined effort to ac- 
quaint the voters with the necessity for continu- 
ing the present rate. Because of a constitutional 
limitation of 60 cents on $100, any increase 
must be submitted to the voters every four 


years. The 85 cents tax rate has been in effect 


sinee 1921. 


CotoneL Dante W. MacCorMack, commis- 
sioner of immigration and naturalization, in a 
recent address before the National Council of 
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Naturalization and Citizenship and the New 
York Committee on Naturalization, urged the 
adoption of uniform educational standards for 
aliens desiring to become American citizens. 
Emphasizing his point that educational stand- 
ards for citizenship constitute one of the most 
diffieult problems in connection with naturaliza- 
tion, Colonel MacCormack also declared that the 
prior educational advantages of the aliens, their 
ages, their opportunities for study and their 
capacity for further learning must be consid- 
ered in setting up these standards. 

Tue P. K. Yonge Laboratory School at the 
University of Florida was formally dedicated 
and presented to the university on February 17. 
Governor David Sholtz, of Florida, and Presi- 
dent John J. Tigert, of the University of Flor- 
ida, were the principal speakers at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies. Dr. Walter P. Percival, di- 
rector of Protestant education for the province 
of Quebee, and Dr. Boyd H. Bode, of the Ohio 
State University, delivered addresses at the edu- 
cational conference held in connection with the 
dedication. 

THE University of Wisconsin has received 
$300,000 in trust for the establishment of a 
cancer research center to extend the studies 
carried on by Professor Michael F. Guyer of 
the university. The money has been left for 
this purpose by the will of Miss Jennie Bow- 
man. 

Construction of the Sullivan Memorial Li- 


made _ possible 


brary of Temple University, 
through a legacy of $278,196 left to the uni- 
versity by the late Thomas D. Sullivan and a 
Publie Works Administration loan of $550,000, 
will soon begin. It is reported that the project 
will provide work for nearly two hundred men 
for nine months. 


Dr. CHartes G. Mapuis, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, was one of five persons to 
receive a parchment of distinction from the 
New York Southern Society on March 2. The 
society annually honors those persons who have 
contributed unusual the per- 
petuation of the history and traditions of the 
South. Dr. Maphis’ work in the founding and 
directing of the Institute of Publie Affairs at 
the University of Virginia was recognized in 
the award. 


achievements in 


A Sawa ITALIANA has been established at Yale 








=f hee 


University and will form another center for the 
foreign language groups, which already include 
kl Centro Espanol, Les Thelemites and Der 
Deutsche Verein. The inauguration of the sala, 


located in Saybrook College and done in the 
style of the Italian Renaissance, took place on 


March 1. 


talian consul 


Commendatore Antonio Grossardl, 
New York C1 


collection of 


general at ty, pre- 


l 


sented to the 
books, the gift of 


university a three 


hundred the Italian Govern- 


ment, 
and fifty Italian students, 


representing twenty-six universities, will arrive 


THREE hundred 
for a good-will tour of the United States early 
in September, according to plans being formu- 
Mario Fer- 


raris, spokesman for the group of Fascist edu- 


lated by Italian-American groups. 


cational institutions, arrived in this country on 
February 28 to hold preliminary conferences 
and with various university 
Mr. 
extend 


with consulates 


officials. Through Ferraris, the Italian 


students will invitations to Ameriean 


students to visit Italy in 1935. 


THE Christian Science Monitor reports that 
the teachers in Hungary believe that the unem- 
ployment in their profession could be met by 
cutting into seetions the over-large classes which 
at present exist in the schools. Anxious to find 
some way of dealing with the problem of unem- 
ployment in the edueational world, Mr. Balint 
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Homan, Minister of Public Instruction, re- 


cently put forward the proposal that teachers 


who are regularly employed in schools might 
provide work for those not so employed by re- 
fraining from giving lessons to private persons 
But the teachers did not 
Teaching, they 


outside school hours. 
see the force of the argument. 
pointed out in meetings held all over the coun- 
try, is so poorly paid nowadays that even thos 
regularly employed in it find it next to impos- 


sible to live on their salaries. 


Figures showing that numbers of London 
school children are suffering from malnutrition 
were given at a recent conference of the London 
Teachers Association. Miss A. E. Phillips, in 
her presidential address, stated that more than 
ten out of every one thousand school children in 
the poorer districts were malnourished, while in 
the London secondary schools alone, 7.5 per 
cent. of the boys and 12.2 per cent. of the girls 
were found, from the point of view of nutrition, 
to be below normal. 

THE primary schools of Turkey, although 
financed from the treasuries of the different 
provinces, are under the general supervision of 
the central government. Lee Vrooman, dean of 
the International College at Smyrna, reports 


that the government has recently issued an order 


giving teachers’ salaries precedence over all 


other items in the provincial budgets. 


DISCUSSION 


MORE ACTUAL TEACHING NEEDED 

From the beginning the purpose of the school 
has been to make available to the greatest num- 
ber of children the best possible instruction. 
This has by no means been accomplished, and 
strong leadership is still needed in the realiza- 
tion of the ideal. There are two aspects to the 
problem, which ean be designated as over-teach- 
ing and under-teaching. In connection with the 
first it is sheer ignorance of the true character 
of efficient instruction that is responsible. 
Habits of routine, excessive red-tape, debilitat- 
ing verbalism, meaningless manipulations, ir- 
relevant interpolations, tiresome repetitions 
and offensive mannerisms are some of the forces 


that interfere with effective pupil learning. 


Even teachers of extensive training and pro- 


tracted experience have faulty conceptions of 
the elements of successful instruction. They 
manage daily to remove from the classroom 
and laboratory natural learning situations of 
supreme importance. They joke or scold while 
the golden opportunity slips out of sight, and 
they laugh off pertinent pupil comment as in- 
significant or out-of-order. Frequently they 
frown down juvenile questionings as mischiev- 
ous. They drill and drive toward the mastery 
of the so-called minimum essentials as_ the 
major intellectual crises of young lives are 
passed off lightly. There are probably 50,000 
American instructors who because of their too 
muen talking and moving about in pedagogical 
busy-work really do not teach. On the basis 
of a term of ten months of twenty days each 
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‘s; would mean a possible annual loss of 55,- 
).000 learning hours. A replacement group 
50,000 skilful directors of pupil learning 
wuld strengthen our class-rooms inestimably. 
Progressive education requires that this substi- 
tion be gradually brought about. 
[he problem of under-teaching is even more 


ious and the educational loss more appalling. 


In visiting many schools one is impressed by 
the absence of actual instruction. Every one 
seems to be waiting for school to begin. A 
prolonged warming-up process seems to be un- 


,voidable before genuine teaching gets under 
way. This means that learning situations and 
study projects are difficult for some teachers to 
cet established and that for them vigorous men- 
tal activity is not easily motivated. These 
teachers have no ability to generate an interest 
in those educational pursuits for which the 
school was supposedly organized. Instructors 
are found in their home-rooms waiting for the 
| to notify the army of children that they 
may go to the scene of greater instructional 
exposure. In other schools one sees pupils 
calmly waiting for the clock to register exactly 
nine, allowing no reading, no questions, no dis- 
vussion and no evidence of eagerness to learn 
on the part of any child. One sees frequently 
these stately teachers standing before their 
docile subjects waiting for the hands of time 
to point to noon precisely, murdering precious 
moments by insisting on absolute silence and 
This 
learning process is also conspicuous as the 
school day draws to a close. There they are— 
aiting for the instrument of dismissal to indi- 
cate four, waiting with funereal and vacuous 
perfectly protected from any possi- 
bility of cerebration or inspiration. Inaction 
is as undesirable as over-activity and probably 
much more expensive, as there are undoubtedly 
more than 50,000 instructors who seem either 
never to get started or to stop before any real 
teaching is inaugurated. Physical dignity and 
intellectual austerity are no worthy substitute 
for genuine instruction; they are the sheerest 
camouflage that fails to conceal the shameful 
impotence of the incompetent. 

There is another phase to under-teaching. 
Educational leaders are too far removed from 


+} 


suicidal submissiveness. absence of the 


nanity, 


e classroom and too frequently away from 


their “seats” of professional work. There are so 
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many organizations demanding attendance on 
their meetings, activity in connection with eom- 
mittee assignments, correspondence concerning 
the spread of propaganda and thought relative 
to political movements both in and out of the 
organization. At an annual winter meeting 
there will be 10,000 of the best teachers and 
administrators at the sessions of a prominent 
professional association. They will miss on the 
average easily five days each from their posts 
of service. On the basis of a modest six-hour 
day this will mean a loss of 300,000 hours of 
expert educational labor in behalf of the many 
young teachers and tender children who need 
Perhaps the commendable, 
1934 


feature of every member participating will be 


their supervision. 
experimental program of with its novel 
the first to bring tangible and compensating 
returns from the huge February investment. 
Programs of other years have brought benefits 
to a small circle of active participants, but 
hardly equivalent to the heavy outlay of time 
and money involved. 

There are at least 25,000 skilled educators 
not doing any teaching whatsoever; owing to 
their superior abilities they have been relieved 
of classroom duties. They receive more pay 


instances do less work of a 


They have gifts that 


and in 
directly fruitful nature. 
make them influential with children; yet they 
have been eliminated from contact with those 


many 


whom they were originally called to guide and 
inspire. They are now executives, and they 
render certain involved clerical services. Some 
of them conduct investigations into the courses 
of study, resulting more than seldom in a con- 
dition less favorable than the previous status 
of the curriculum. Heavily endowed with 
genius for communicating 
awakening the enthusiasm of children, they are 
called upon to perform details of administra- 
tion of a marked impersonal character, thus 
losing coveted opportunities to translate their 
own thrilling life experiences into superlatively 
fine subject-matter for the eager minds of the 
young. Truly great teachers are all too rare, 
and it is emphatically a vicious form of educa- 
tional waste to demote upward a divinely gifted 
instructor just because the position “above” 


information and 


carries with it increased authority and remu- 


neration. Greatness in teaching is not a matter 
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of race, sex, color, age, quantity of training 
or membership in conspicuous, scientific asso- 
ciations. It is a gift of the gods, too uncommon 
and invaluable to be pushed aside for the com- 
monplace compensations of the system. It 
should be conserved and encouraged to grow, 
receiving continuously the most excellent pro- 
fessional training available—not for mere pro- 
motion’s sake, but for the purpose of enlarging 
the instructional reach of a genuinely supe- 
rior teacher. 

When shall we begin to seek out and make 
available to the masses of children the inspired 
classroom leadership of our most radiant teach- 
ers? When shall we make it the highest reward 
of the profession to remain at one’s instruc- 
tional post and be allowed to arouse and direct 
the learning life of children under cireumstances 
most favorable for educational achievement? 
How wise it would be to delegate more of the 
administrative duties of principals and superin- 
tendents to those who lack the divine fire so 
dearly treasured by children and so seriously 
needed in the classroom. 

The NRA experiment in social cooperation 
men and women 
Its success will 





is demanding the best we have 
of character and personality. 
necessitate intelligent discussion in school and 
home of the industrial, commercial and political 
issues involved in the recovery movement. We 
have tackled a pretentious national project— 
more complicated, difficult and challenging than 
the programs being enacted in other countries. 
With us education is not mere propaganda and 
compulsion for circumscribed forms of thought; 
it is something more than the memorizing of 
certain censored sections of general informa- 
tion. With us education is assigned the respon- 
sibility of developing youth for vigorous leader- 
ship and loyal followership in the consummation 
of an exceedingly intricate national experiment. 
Our schools are being called upon to give us 
men and women of enlightenment, able to meet 
emergencies and make correct adjustments at 
strategic points. Our children are allowed and 
required to become familiar with human enter- 
prises the world over, and they are given the 
most authentic information anywhere available. 
To accomplish these ends we must have excep- 
tional instruction and the most brilliant eclass- 
This is an 


room teachers that can be secured. 
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unusual opportunity to weed out the unfit and 
to see that the supremely well-prepared teach- 
ers are in continuous action. This is an aspect 
of educational economy that must not be 
neglected. It is equally as important as decid- 
ing which subjects are the most indispensable 
curtailments and retrenchment are jp 
order. It is not efficient to use the less capable 
performers when the more talented teachers are 
preoccupied with contributions less convincing 


when 


in their value. 

And, finally, there are too many teachers of 
education. Two thirds of the present number 
would suffice. The other third should be teach- 
ing our youth in the publie elementary schools, 
public and private secondary schools and junior 
colleges. If they are worthy of their present 
hire, they should be employed with daily dem- 
onstrations of expert instructional procedures. 
Our boys and girls should receive the immediate 
advantages of their superior abilities, and ap- 
prentice teachers should be the direct beneti- 
ciaries of their stimulating illustration of sound 
methods of instruction. Much of our teacher- 
training is too roundabout, and far too many 
men and women are engaged in it who are con- 
cerned with a type of research and subject-mat- 
ter foreign to the pressing issues of the modern 
classroom. Many of our ends are now merely 
glorified means, and we seem to be losing sight 
of the major motive of the very important 
business of training teachers—which is, and 
always will be, to make accessible to the school 
children of America the very best teaching 
talent that can be provided. 

Carroutu D, CHAMPLIN 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


AN OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


In going to the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion I was particularly interested in examining 
the educational exhibit. Of course, the whole 
exposition was highly educational or better in- 
formati..al. But I wanted to see the exhibit 
of education itself. When I reached the expo- 
sition I readily found it in the Hall of Social 
Science. It presented certain impressive facts 
as to the growth of education aided by graphics 
and dioramies at their best, but there was no 
exposition of plan or organization, modes, 
method or material, aside from an illustrative 
school conducted for a limited time during the 
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summer and a set of small colored photos, rather 
inconspicuous because of size and location, 
showing various types of work and some slight 
ints as to modes of conducting them. Alto- 
vether the exhibit was very inadequate, giving 
impression of a makeshift and extremely 
ited display—not a general or comprehen- 
sive exhibit at all. Even the director was frank 
confess its inadequacy. 
Aside from the meager display in the Hall of 
Social Science several universities had valuable 
and interesting displays of special activities in 
the Hall of Science. 

All this was very different from the promi- 
nence given to education by extensive and im- 
pressive exposition in previous world’s fairs, 
beginning at least as early as 1893. 

No greater opportunity to give account of it- 
self, its achievements, its significance and its 
fundamental constructive character has ever 
been given to education. Over every building 

it displayed the genius and the amazing prog- 
ress of the nation’s leading enterprises one could 

y imagine an interrogation point symboliz- 
ng the question, Whence? But there was no 
nswer anywhere. 

lt is perfectly proper to say that some “self- 
men of genius have done marvels in dis- 
But it is more to 


7 9 
sla uc 


ry and accomplishment. 
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the point to say that without doubt most dis- 
coveries and accomplishments have come through 
people educated in our schools. At any rate it 
takes many educated people to follow out the 
work of geniuses and not only give it intelligent 
application but make improvements that of 
themselves argue genius. 

It is greatly to be regretted that education 
could not have seized the opportunity to make 
itself felt as never before and give itself the 
prestige it greatly needs in these times of stress 
and crucial test. 

Another opportunity looms in the coming 
repetition of the Chicago exposition. Let the 
question mark, that may again be imagined as 
hanging over every typical group of achieve- 
ments in the exhibits, find answer and interpre- 
tation in some hall in which education will show 
itself generously and comprehensively by well- 
planned displays of its organization and aims, 
its results and its modes of achieving them. Or, 
if it does not choose to have one general build- 
ing, let each great department of human inter- 
est have a space set aside showing the bearing 
of education on that department. Education 
can magnify and enforce itself phenomenally if 
I shall look for- 


ward with solicitude to see the issue. 


it accepts such a challenge. 


We 2: 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDENT ENROLMENT AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PARIS 

A report from the University of Paris, ae- 
cording to a correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, indicates a 
arge increase in enrolment during the current 
academie year, and the resulting inadequacies 
of lecture halls and other facilities have caused 
the authorities much concern. Not so long ago 
the influx of students was viewed with pleasure 
at the university, but the numbers of students 
have now become so large that it is almost im- 
possible to provide satisfactorily for all who 
have registered or who seek to register. 

The total number of students, men and 
women, matriculated on the basis of scholar- 
ship, is 35,365, as compared with 33,821 the 
previous year, which signifies an increase of 
1544. The number of foreign students, which 


in 1932 was 7,504, declined in 1933 to 7,496. 
The number of women students has increased 
from 9,252 in 1932 to 9,809 in 1933. The 
studies that attract the most women are those 
pertaining to law and belles-lettres, in which 
faculties in 1933, respectively, 305 and 352 more 
women students were enrolled than during the 
previous year. Scientific studies attracted 100 
fewer women students in 1933 than in 1932 in 
the field of medicine, and 61 fewer in the pure 
sciences. 

With regard to the total number of medical 
students enrolled in the French faculties, the 
minister of public instruction has furnished 
statisties that show an increase since the war. 
The roster of students enrolled in the faculties 
of medicine in January, 1914, was 8,533, of 
whom 1,368 were foreigners. These figures in- 
elude men and women students studying for the 
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degree of doctor of medicine, for the title of 
public health officer and for the diploma of 
dental The students en- 


rolled in the faeulties of medicine, at the end 


surgeon. number of 
of December, 1932, was 19,220, of whom 4,285 
were foreigners. These figures include men and 
women students studying for the degree of 
doctor of medicine, for the diploma of dental 
surgeon and for the diploma of midwife. 


The number of foreign students at the Fae- 
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ulté de médecin de Paris, which in 1932 was 
3,232, rose in 1933 to 3,516, an increase of 184 
It is this fact that disturbs the French students 
most, and even the French physicians; for these 
foreigners, for the most part, instead of return 
ing to their native country, succeed in cireym.- 
venting the laws and in practising medicine jp 
France, where there is a plethora of physicians, 
many of whom find it difficult to earn a respect 


able living. 


QUOTATIONS 


ADULT CRAVING FOR EDUCATION 

No activity developed under the federal emer- 
geney relief administration has evoked a more 
remarkable publie response than that of the civil 
works educational service. Primarily designed 
as a means of providing relief for unemployed 
persons eligible to teach, it has demonstrated 
that the adult demand for education is far in ex- 
cess of what was anticipated even by persons 
foremost in the adult education movement. 

When the CWES project was under prelimi- 
nary consideration it was thought that the major 
problem would be to find pupils enough to en- 
gage the efforts of those enrolled as teachers. 
The contrary is true. In Chicago and through- 
out the state classes are being enrolled and ap- 
plieations for teachers are being made at a rate 
which outruns the available funds. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 students have been registered in 
Cook county. The demand comes from young 
persons of college grade, and from thousands of 
older persons whose early schooling was scant, 
or whose foreign origin is a handicap because 
they lack mastery of even elementary English. 
Eagerness is manifested for vocational instruc- 
tion, commercial and industrial, as well as for 


academic teaching. 


What is happening in Chicago and Illinois js 
said to be typical of the response in other popu- 
lous cities and states. Edueators are watching 
this experiment in adult education with keen in- 
terest. Theories long advocated are being put 
to test on a countrywide scale, and many believe 
that a demonstration is being made which will 
profoundly affect educational policy in the 
future. 

Dr. George F. Zook, federal commissioner of 
education, frequently has declared his belief 
that,4in an age of rapid change, educational op- 
portunity must be available throughout adult 
life, if the individual is to be able to adjust him- 
self effectively to altering conditions. The social 
importance of such adjustment needs no argu- 
ment. Edueators generally agree that it is a 
fundamental requisite to social stability. Not 
alone reeducation vocationally, but reorientation 
to political and economic problems, is held to be 
vital. 

In seeking to relieve the pedagogical unem- 
ployed, the government has tapped a latent 
adult craving for instruction that may refuse to 
be satisfied with mere emergency provision. 
The Chicago Daily News. 


REPORTS 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING 
THE twenty-eighth annual report of the Car- 
negie for the Advancement of 


Teaching, issued during February, discusses, 


Foundation 


among other topics, the appointment of a fed- 


eral cabinet member for education, intercol- 
legiate athletics, college admissions, the educa- 
tional effectiveness of the college, the unified 
control of higher education and the finances of 
the foundation. 


The proposal to create a Department of Educa- 
tion in the Federal Government with a secretary 
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e cabinet and with large appropriations to be 
ded in the various states, is opposed by Dr. 

{ S. Pritchett, 

randiose scheme certain, if passed by Congress, 


president-emeritus, as a 


ijemoralize the publie schools. 


ie ery to equalize educational opportunity 
ighout the Union is a tempting plea for the 
educational orator. There is nothing in this plea. 
It would be both impossible and unwise to under- 
ke to equalize educational facilities. 
fhousands of public-school teachers would, under 
h a dispensation, be in hot pursuit of their con- 
gressmen. What this sort of pressure would do to 
he public treasury would make the advocates of 
ie soldiers’ bonus seem modest in comparison. 
[he plan to regiment education from Washington 
is not only contrary to the spirit and letter of our 
Constitution, but contrary to the fundamental con- 
mm upon which education in every state should 
nd, namely, sincere and thorough work by the 
pupil in a school provided by a self-respecting state 
and community. 

If some community, however small, will back 
away from the traditional and organize its schools 
on the basis of intellectual sincerity, plan to teach 
a few things well, get away from text-book meth- 
ds, and teach children to use the text-books as 
reference books and to do their own thinking—if 
some community will do this, it will hasten the day 
when the elementary school will give a new spirit 

sincerity to the secondary school and to the 
college. Such a transformation may save us from 
ial bankruptcy due to educational inflation. 





Returning to the attack launched by the foun- 
dation in recent years against the commerciali- 
zation of college athletics, Dr. Pritchett writes 
“football is an excellent game for college 


+} at 
that 


boys when played as a game. It is grossly 
demoralizing when developed into a commercial 


show for the public.” 


- To make a hundred thousand dollars by exploit- 
ing students before the public is no part of the 
work of a college that stands for intellectual ideals. 
To-day professional football teams are fast becom- 
ing commercial rivals of the colleges. They play, 
‘f course, a more skillful and more interesting 
game, including among their players many ‘‘schol- 
irs’? graduated at the colleges—a new vocation 
for the college graduate. But the banishment of 
commercialism from the college will come only 
when the college itself offers an intellectual life 
that appeals more strongly to its students than the 
glamor of commercial shows financed in the name 
of the college and fostered by a demoralizing 


publicity. 
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The late Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
foundation until his death in September, 1933, 
joins in the report with Dr. William 8S. Learned, 
of the foundation staff, to criticize the so-called 
“Carnegie unit,” widely used for admission to 
American colleges. The “unit,” which was de- 
fined about 1907 as representing a “a year’s 
study in any subject in a secondary school, con- 
stituting approximately a quarter of a full 
year’s work,” has now served its purpose, ac- 
cording to these writers. “With changed con- 
ditions and sharper and more wieldy tools, such 
expedients become obsolete. They should un- 
doubtedly give place to more flexible, more in- 
dividual, more exact and revealing standards 
of performance as rapidly as these may be 
achieved. The foundation looks with 
upon any and all means of judging qualifica- 
tions for college admission which recent wide- 


favor 


spread experiment, scientifically and practically 
appraised, reveals as distinctly better than pre- 
vious methods.” 

“The American college degree, on its present 
four-year credit basis of award, possesses but 
a small fraction of its potential significance in 
terms of assured intellectual competence,” 
writes Dr. William S. Learned, staff member 
of the foundation. 


The sooner institutions that make a business of 
education frankly divert their recognition from 
hollow forms to a just and substantial appraisal 
of the student at whatever level, the sooner will 
education be able to justify the extensive demands 
that it makes on society with a contribution that 
it can in some real sense guarantee. 

There are to-day ample means whereby a college 
can ascertain with great definiteness just what a 
student brings with him. Better still, a word from 
the colleges to the schools below would shortly re- 
sult in the consistent story of a growing mind over 
a period of years. 
clear and comparable terms, the relative power and 
grasp of a pupil in many fields; it could gauge at 
once his persistence, retention, breadth of curiosity, 


Here the college would find, in 


and inner motivation not as revealed in a single 
hectic examination, s 
without pressure, as his native ability displays 


itself. 


or 
gle, 
but as measured normally, 


In discussing the professions and their organ- 
ization, Dr. Alfred Z. Reed writes as follows: 


We certainly ought to regard the term ‘‘ learned 
profession’’—the proper field of university activ- 
ity—as a developing concept. Our new country— 
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our land of courageous innovations—ought to be 
able to bring within the university sphere callings 
which in other countries traditionally stand out- 
That it has done so is not to be regarded 
unfortunate break with the past. Rather, 
intend to let an in- 


side. 
as an 
it is evidence that we do not 
herited mechanism restrict the free development of 
social and economic activities. We prefer to ad- 
just the educational system to modern conditions. 
Not only is it futile to rail at American colleges 
and universities because they break with tradition. 
It is equally futile to condemn particular so-called 
institutions of higher learning for not conforming 
even to the requirements of pure reasoning—for 
not fitting in with well-grounded ideas as to what 
higher learning ought to be. We should not be the 
In the future, as in the past, the 
?? will 


slaves of words. 


terms ‘‘university,’’ ‘‘learned profession, 
doubtless often seem to some of us to be misused. 
Perhaps, once, it would have been worth while to 
try to protect these honored expressions from being 


exploited. 

The report points out that at present there 
is a considerable tendency “toward singleness 
of control of state public higher education in 
the United States. 
the Union with few exceptions have approached 


Until recently, the states of 


their problem of higher education through the 
creation of a separate board for each publicly 
controlled institution. 
states 


Developments in recent 
years in thirteen have looked toward 
partial or complete unification of educational 
offerings. In at least two states consideration 
of the problem has involved institutions con- 
trolled privately as well as publicly... . 
“In so far as these tendencies improve the 
quality of the education available to all the 
people of a state, they will effect a salutary 
change in the life of the nation. If they ean 


be furthered, while at the same time the cost 
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of our higher education, paid by all the people, 
is reduced, they will be doubly welcome.” 
Salient facts concerning the financial rye 
sources, receipts and expenditures of the foun 
dation for the year ended June 30, 1933, are 


as follows: 


Face value, all investments, $31,409,589. 

Face value, permanent funds, $18,251,000. 

Proportions of investments of permanent funds: 
in bonds, 98.64 per cent.; in stocks, 1.36 per cent 

Income received from all investments, $1,506,518. 

Current rate of income, 4.81 per cent. 

Received from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and disbursed for educational research proj 
ects, $106,250. 

Paid on account of retiring allowances and 
widows’ pensions, $1,717,327. 

aid on account of administration and publica 
tion, $96,476. 

Paid on account of the foundation’s research 
activities, $36,092. 


Facts concerning the retiring allowances and 
widows’ pensions of the foundation for the year 


ended June 30, 1933, are as follows: 


Total expenditure for retiring allowances and 
pensions, $1,717,327. 

Increase over year ended June 30, 1932, $44,402. 

New allowances and pensions begun, 123. 

Retired teachers receiving new allowances, 71. 

Average amount of new allowances, $1,586. 

Widows receiving new pensions, 52. 

Average age of 71 teachers retired during 1932- 
33, 68 years. 

Average service of 71 teachers retired during 
1932-33, 37 years. 

Total allowances and pensions in force, 1,064. 

Total allowances granted 1906-33, 2,077. 

Total expenditure, retiring allowances and pen- 
sions, 1906-33, $25,370,122. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HOW UNIVERSITY STUDENTS PRE- 
PARE FOR NEW TYPES OF 
EXAMINATIONS 

AmonG the considerations which must not be 
overlooked in evaluating the relative advantages 
and limitations of different types of examina- 
tions or examination procedures is the effect of 
the procedure or type of test upon the attitudes 
of the students and their methods of study. 
For example, the annual giving of uniform 


objective tests to high-school students in a num- 
ber of secondary schools followed by a compari- 
son and judgment of the individual pupils and 
schools is certain to bring about changes in the 
attitudes of students towards various types of 
subject-matter, highly prejudicing them in their 
study activities against such as may not be 
tested by means of written examinations, ¢.9., 
appreciations, tastes, attitudes, interests and 
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tives other than factual information and 
t-matter skills. 
1as been frequently stated that the use of 
type examinations tends to invite students 
neentrate upon the temporary acquisition 
inassimilated mass of the more important 
ted factual details. Students frequently in- 
of college instructors whether the exami- 
will be “new-type” or “old-fashioned” 
ting that they study differently for dif- 


t types. It was for the purpose of discov- 
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ering how common this differentiation in study 
methods for different types of examinations was 
and what was the nature of the differences in 
study procedures that this point was included 
in an investigation of students’ reactions to dif- 
ferent types of examinations and marking pro- 
cedures.? 

The basic data reported in this communica- 
tion were the replies made by 316 students, 

1 Data on other phases of investigation will be 


reported in an article to appear soon in SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY. 


TABLE I 


METHODS OF STUDY EMPLOYED IN PREPARING FOR OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS AND FOR 
SUBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Read and review generalities and 


trends 


Try to remember the words of the 
book on numerous points 


Learn tables and minute details of 
the material covered 


Attempt to draw several impor- 
tant conclusions from tables 


Read notes on text and lectures 
carefully, but without picking 
out details to be memorized 


Learning groups of facts in logi- 
cal summary (such as causes 
of American Revolution) 


. Try to understand underlying re- 
lationships 


Formulate personal opinion re- 
garding materials involved 


Objective 
Subjective 
Combined 


Objective 
Subjective 
Combined 


Objective 
Subjective 
Combined 


Objective 
Subjective 
Combined 


Objective 
Subjective 
Combined 


Objective 
Subjective 
Combined 


Objective 
Subjective 
Combined 


Objective 
Subjective 
Combined 





Sophomores 


Juniors 





wore 
oo 


| 


~ He 


“I 


Graduates 
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chiefly juniors, in the College of Education of 
the University of Minnesota to the following 
question, “Which of the following methods of 
study do you use in preparing for an objective 
examination? Which for a subjective?” Fol- 
lowing the question were the eight methods of 
study listed in Table I. 

A summary of the replies is found in Table 
I, in which for purposes of comparison, data 
were given separately for sophomores, juniors, 
seniors and graduate students. As judged by 
their practise as stated, these students believe 
that in preparing for an objective examination 


it is good study procedure to: 


(1) Learn tables and minute details of material 
covered—70 per cent. believe this to be a good 
method. 

(2) Try to remember the words of the book on 
numerous points—60 per cent. employ this prac- 
tice. 

(3) Learn groups of facts in logical summary— 
more than half report this approach, (an equal 
number consider this to be good advice in studying 
for subjective examinations). 

(4) Give little attention to formulating personal 
opinion regarding materials involved, only 6 per 
cent. suggest this method. 


For a subjective examination these students 


believe it is wise to: 


(1) Know what you think about the content of 
the course, or formulate personal opinion -regard- 
ing material involved—mentioned by 93 per cent. 

(2) Read and review generalities and trends, 
try to understand underlying relationships—77 per 
cent. suggest this procedure. 

(3) Attempt to draw several important conclu- 
sions from tables—65 per cent. follow this plan. 

(4) Read notes on text and lectures carefully, 
but without picking out details to be memorized— 
67 per cent. use this method. One third believe 
this method good in preparing for objective exams 
also; but, no matter what kind of a test it is, 55 


per cent. learn groups of facts in logical summary. 


Some of these answers are probably influ- 
enced by the way the question was asked. With- 
out question, the replies were also conditioned 
by the objective examinations with which they 
had had experience. These were not uniform 
for all the students of the various major cur- 
ricula and of the various years spent in the 
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university. Very few indicated that the same 
study methods were used irrespective of the 
type of examination, although one ean hardly 
believe the line is that sharply drawn. ; 

Rather sharp differences between methods 
used in preparation for the two types of tests 
are readily noted. Chief among these are the 
following: 

Methods employed commonly in preparation 
for subjective examinations but by a distinet 
minority for objective examinations are (1) 
“Read and review generalities and trends,” (2) 
“Attempt to draw several important conclusions 
from tables,” (3) “Formulate personal opinions 
regarding materials involved,” and (5) “Read 
notes on text and lectures carefully, but without 
picking out details to be memorized.” 

Methods employed commonly in preparation 
for objective tests but only by a distinct minor- 
ity for subjective examinations include: (1) 
Learn tables and minute details of the material 
covered, and (2) try to remember the words of 
the book on numerous points. 

In the preparation for each type of examina- 
tion there is a fairly common tendency, em- 
ployed by about half of the students replying, 
to “learn groups of facts in logical summary.” 

Separate analyses of the data for various 
year-classes yields little of interest, except that 
what is true of the entire group seems to be 
true of each class. The nearest approach to 
an exception may be found in the tendency of 
the sophomores to give relatively more atten- 
tion to trying to understand underlying rela- 
tionships. This must be explained largely in 
terms of curricular differences rather than in 
terms of learning with experience. These 
sophomores are all in special curricula—physi- 
cal education, home economies, industrial edu- 
cation, art and music. 

3y way of general conclusion, then, it is 
obvious that the type of examination does in- 
fluence methods of preparation for it and that 
the objective type focuses attention upon de- 
tails and exact wording, while the subjective 
type apparently favors methods involving or- 
ganization, perceiving relationships and trends, 
and personal reactions. 
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